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‘Bos, old boy! I say, opening 
my door, and putting my head 
out. But no answer. 

‘Bob!’ I say again, coming out 
on to the landing, ‘are you out 
or in? But no Bob responds; 


so I cross the landing, and rattle. 


at his door. 

Before I open Bob's door, I 
may as well tell you a little about 
ourselves. We are painters. That 
is, Bob is a painter, I am an 
Artist: subtle distinction. We 
have a high standing in our pro- 
fession; that is, we occupy the 
top floor of a house in Newman- 
street, where we pursue, with but 
moderate hope of catching up to, 
our respective callings. Said top 
floor consists of a couple of sky- 
parlours, each with a sloping roof, 
lighted, not very generously, by a 
dingy skylight, which form our 
respective studios, workrooms, 
living-rooms, or what you will, 
and are termed the But and the 
Ben. As I hail from the Land o’ 
Cakes, the Ben falls to my share, 
and Bob occupies the But. Be- 
tween the two attics, and parallel 
with the landing, are a narrow 
room with a top light, containing 
a couple of beds and washstands, 
and very little else, where we 
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sleep, and a small lumber or box 
room. And there you have our 
diggings, our tenement, our castle. 

The approach to the castle is 
defended by a rickety wooden 
wicket at the foot of our flight of 
stairs, on which, when funds are 
low and duns troublesome—and 
this, I may remark by way of 
parenthesis, is of pretty general 
occurrence with Bob and me—we 
are wont to affix certain notices 
of ‘ Abwesenheit, as we used to 
call it in Munich, such as ‘Gone 
away: back ina fortnight ; ‘ Out 
of town for three months: leave 
messages with housekeeper ; and 
the like. It is to be regretted 
that the respectable tradesmen for 
whom these affirmations are de- 
signed often prove very Didy- 
muses in the matter of our asser- 
tions, and either surmount the 
wicket, scale our fortress, and pro- 
ceed to batter at our trembling 
doors, or else calmly sit down at 
our gates to await our arrival, or 
establish a blockade, in nowise 
affected by the announcement 
which stares them in the face 
that we have ‘Gone to Alsatia 
for an indefinite period.’ 

Bob and I are great chums; 
we have been friends for I don’t 
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know how long—ever since we 
were at Uppingham together. We 
live together, eat together, wander 
together, and scarcely ever dis- 
agree. And this is the more re- 
markable as I am a Scotchman, 
while Bob isa thorough Irishman, 
‘of the ould Milesian blood, sir, 
and plenty of it,’ as he informs 
me now and again. I don’t get 
on particularly well with most 
men—they rub me against the 
grain, somehow ; and Bob has a 
marvellous faculty for spying out 
the entrance to a quarrel, too, but 
he and I are always on good terms 
with one another. And yet we 
are both painters, and admittedly 
difficult to get on with. Perhaps 
one reason is that we do not feel 
the slightest envy or jealousy of 
each other. Each of us firmly 
believes that he is, artistically 
speaking, by far the better man 
of the two, and it is not likely 
either of us can feel any envy 
of one whom he knows to stand 
on a far lower rung of the long 
ladder of art than himself. My 
regard for Bob is strong; but it 
cannot blind me to the fact that 
the poor fellow, though he reach 
the years of Methuselah, will 
never make a painter ; and Bob, 
I daresay, on his side, is infinitely 
prouder of those wretched pot- 
boilers of his, for which he will 
get thirty or forty shillings from 
old Moses in Cheapside, and of 
his ability to turn them out as 
fast as that worthy Hebrew will 
submit to receive them, than of 
being the creator of such sublime 
conceptions as line the walls of 
my workroom, and, I regret to 
say, linger there until the very 
rats are weary of sniffing at them, 
because an obtuse and pig-headed 
public cannot appreciate them, 
and even old Moses fights shy of 
becoming a purchaser. 

In short, Bob is practical, I 
am poetical; he is actual, I am 
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idealistic. Bob’s ambition is to 
make ten guineas a week, instead 
of two; my desires are towards 
the realisation—on canvas—of the 
Sublime Ideal in my brain. Bob 
lives by pot-boilers at fifteen shil- 
lings a square foot ; I subsist on 
the contemplation of a glorious 
Art—and an allowance from my 
maiden aunt. 

On this particular day in ques- 
tion I have been out on an errand, 
and have returned a few minutes 
ago. To say truth, my errand has 
not been a very pleasant one, and 
requires a little explanation. My 
allowance from the maiden aunt 
aforesaid, paid quarterly, fell due 
ten days before, and was duly 
handed to me on my presenting 
myself at the office of Messrs. 
Latham & Oldbury, Bedford-row, 
which, I may observe, I do punc- 
tually at ten o’clock on the morn- 
ing of each too infrequent quarter- 
day. Would there were eight of 
them inthe year! I walked home, 


jingling the eight golden sove- 
reigns together ; and, noticing in a 
tailor’s shop a ready-made over- 
coat of peculiarly attractive hue 
and shape, I stepped in and had 


it triedon. It fitted me perfectly 
—I have a natty figure—and I 
told the man to send it home; the 
cash would be paid him on de- 
livery. I should still have five 
golden providences left, I thought, 
and by diligent economy it would 
last us nearlya month. But man 
proposes, Heaven disposes. On 
my arrival at our diggings I found 
our long-suffering butcher—worthy 
man ! (how he had scented the gold, 
goodness knows)—-sitting at our 
gate. He told such a piteous tale 
of a sick wife and crying children 
that my bowels of compassion 
were moved, and, in the simplicity 
of my heart, I parted with five of 
my shining providences, forgetting 
all about the newly-bought coat 
already on its way from the 
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tailor’s. ‘ Never mind,’ I thought, 
‘there are still three of ye left ; 
with patience and economy all 
may yet be well. These five 
pounds invested with the butcher 
in the sacred cause of charity will 
of a surety, like the talents of the 
wise servant, bring us credit for 
ten. I have done a good deed, 
and not injured our finances.’ 
Thus I reasoned, forgetting the 
miscreant with the coat, whose 
foot was already in the street; 
and, depositing the three sover- 
eigns in the tobacco-box which 
holds our capital, when we have 
any, I went out again, cheery and 
light of heart. 

In my absence, in comes Bob, 
and, close at his heels, the tailor’s 
apprentice, who deposits the par: 
cel and presents his bill. Bob’s 
reply is ready. 

‘How much? Three pounds ? 
Mr. Macpherson is out; better 
call again.’ 


‘Gentleman said the money 
would be paid on delivery,’ says 
the miscreant, clawing the parcel 
again, and looking suspiciously at 
my poor chum. 

Bob, not expecting to find any- 
thing, mechanically takes up the 


tobacco-box. It gives out a jing- 
ling sound. He opens it; the 
three sovereigns are there. Surely 
I have left them, then, for the 
tailor? A moment’s fatal inde- 
cision, and he parts with the last 
of our providences. 

In due course I return, and 
tell Bob how I had given five 
pounds to the poor old butcher. 
Bob stares and says, 

‘Why, [heard the beggar talk- 
ing away with the housekeeper 
as I came up, and laughing at a 
great rate. I do believe the divil 
has been giving you blarney.’ 

I start. It may be so; the 
butcher is a wily man. I resolve 
to make instant inquiries of the 
housekeeper. 
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‘ Anyhow, we have three left.’ 

Bob stares again. 

* What ! did you get more than 
the eight ? 

‘No; but there are three in 
the box there,’ 

‘Whew! I paid them away 
just now for the coat you ordered.’ 

* What !’ 

‘ The coat ; there it is.’ 

I fall back on a chair. I had 
totally forgotten the wretched 
coat. I gaze at my unfortunate 
chum with lack-lustre eye, and 
exclaim, 

‘ Bob, we're ruined ! 

To which he replies, 

‘Faith, and so we are, if it 
comes to that; but what the 
divil ye went and spent three 
pounds on a coat for, I can’t con- 
ceive ! 

‘Why did you give him the 
money? I groan in reply. ‘O 
Bob, do we, do we ever pay our 
tailor? 

‘ He said he was to be paid on 
delivery, and there were the three 
pounds in the ’baccy-box. How 
was I to know? 

‘Well, it’s done now,’ I say at 
last; ‘and we must make the 
best of it. We have still our 
credit with the butcher to fall 
back on, and they may take back 
the coat. It mayn’t be so bad 
after all.’ 

But it is. We learn from the 
housekeeper—before whom the 
wretch had gloated over the suc- 
cess of his fraud—that the villain 
has played upon us. He has no 
wife, is responsible for no chil- 
dren, and his tale of misery was 
a complete hoax. As for expect- 
ing credit at his hands, he laughed 
in Bob’s face when he showed it 
at the shop, and declared that our 
account was now in such a satisfac- 
tory condition that he would prefer 
not to alter it. In our distress 
we descended to even lower 
depths. I carried the cause of ill, 
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the wretched coat, back to the 
tailor; but that purseproud trades- 
man absolutely refused to receive 
it, and added some impertinent 
remarks about ‘a gentleman as is 
a gentleman don’t want to bring 
a coat back, he should think,’ 
which it was beneath my dignity 
to notice. 

We threw up our hands in 
despair. Money there was none ; 
quarter-day was—O, how many !|— 
nearly thirteen weeks away, and 
we were at our wits’ end. Bob 
was almost beside himself. He 
had so loaded Moses up with pot- 
boilers, that the long-suffering 
Israelite absolutely refused to look 
at his canvas fora month to come. 
He could do nothing. He had no 
maiden aunt. 

In the bitterness of despair, I 
resolved to sacrifice one of my 
cherished pictures. I took down 
my noble theme, ‘ The Apotheosis 
of Helen,’ from the wall, and hur- 
ried away to Moses. He should 


have it for twenty pounds, I said, 
although it cost me a pang to part 


with it. The benighted Jew 
looked sadly upon it for a few 
breathless seconds, and then re- 
marked drily that it would be 
dear at twenty pence. A bigoted 
brute! Ishuddered, snatched up 
my treasure, and fled from the 
contamination of his presence. 
But something must be done. 
Rent was overdue, the landlord’s 
mien was threatening, and where 
was the money to come from ? 
There was nothing for it. To pre- 
serve our Lares and Penates, our 
household gods—in other words, 
to save our furniture from the 
broker’s man—our jewelry must 
go. Bob’s watch and mine were 
doomed. We drew lots, with a 
woful feeling that it was like the 
gasping survivors on a water- 
logged ship drawing lots for each 
other's lives; and Bob’s watch fell 
first. He wended his way—alas ! 
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we knew the road but too well— 
to where three golden balls over- 
hung a grimy door, and returned 
minus his watch, but plus those 
little discs of precious metal that 
were to stand between us and 
starvation. We were saved, but 
only fora time. The little heap 
of half-crowns and shillings in 
the tobacco-box grew smaller by 
degrees, and not beautifully less ; 
and again the sacrifice had to be 
made. 

This time it was my turn. I 
crept shamefacedly to the dingy 
door, fastened myself into one of 
the darkened pens, and laid my 
watch and chain (a present from 
my aunt; poor soul, she little 
thought to what base uses they 
would come) sorrowfully and 
silently on the counter. 

The minion of fortune, in the 


_ shape of a sleek, well-fed, paid- 


by-the-week pawnbroker’s assist- 
ant, took it up. 

‘How much? he asked—the 
usual shibboleth. 

‘Ten pounds,’ I replied meekly. 

He grinned; the vampire 

inned ! 

‘Well, that’s good! Give you 
four.’ 

Four! It was heartrending. 

‘ You can’t mean that,’ I said ; 
‘they are worth at least thirty.’ 

‘Can’t help that; it’s take it 
or leave it here,’ replied the 
minion. 

I bowed my head; I would 
not bandy words with him. 

‘Very well,’ I said resignedly. 
‘Give me the four.’ 

‘Got a penny? was his next 
question. 

No; I had not got a penny. I 
stammered something about hav- 
ing ‘ left my purse at home;’ and 
so great was my abasement that 
I reddened at his sneer of palpa- 
ble disbelief. However, he said 
nothing, and handed me three 
pounds, nineteen shillings, and 
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eleven pence, with an oblong 
piece of yellow cardboard, setting 
forth that I had pawned with 
Dives & Lazarus, 8 Purgatory- 
place, one gold watch and chain, 
for the sum of four pounds, no 
shillings, and no pence. 

And this is the errand from 
which I have now returned. 
Bob’s door proves refractory. I 
open it with my key and go in. 
Bob has evidently made himself 
searce. Hat, coat, and stick are 
absent; so I light a pipe, and sit 
down to wait for his return. 

Waiting is dreary work. I 
soon get tired of it, and cast about 
for something to do. In default 
of any better occupation I take to 
staring at one of Bob’s pot-boilers, 
now on the easel. 

It is a picture of a clearing in 
the American backwoods. The 
jagged stumps are scattered here 
and there; a long pine, stripped 
of its branches, lies in the fore- 
ground ; and at the back rise the 
tall brown stems of the forest 
primeval. It is a good speaking 
subject, and if it were Bob’s own 
idea I should have hopes of him ; 
but it is not. Always on the 
look-out for ‘subjects,’ as a re- 
porter for ‘items,’ he had stum- 
bled upon a dog-eared book of 
travels, full of coloured illustra- 
tions, at a second-hand bookstall, 
marked ‘ Only two-and-six,’ and 
carried it home in triumph. From 
the illustrations of this precious 
volume he filched subjects for 
seven pictures, of which six 
were now in the hands of the 
much-tried Moses; but when, in 
his despair, he rushed off to 
Cheapside with this one, the 
seventh, new and unvarnished, in 
his hand, the exasperated He- 
brew declared he ‘ wouldn’t have 
another of those blessed views : 
he wasn’t going to start a pano- 
rama.’ So the discarded picture 
was returned to the easel. 
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As I look at it lazily, thinking 
partly of it, partly of the res 
anguste domi, and partly on 
things in general, it occurs to me 
that it has been altered. Yes; 
Bob has certainly taken it in 
hand again. A few fresh touches 
have been given here and there 
to the painting itself; and the 
figure of a sturdy backwoodsman, 
seated, axe in hand, on a fallen 
pine stem, has been sketched out 
on paper, and is evidently intend- 
ed to be introduced into the clear- 
ing. A thought strikes me; I 
will paint in the backwoodsman, 
and Bob on his return shall find 
his idea carried out. 

No sooner thought than begun. 
I seize a palette, rammage out a 
fairly clean brush or two, and 
squeeze out the colours I need. 
But just as I have fixed myself 
comfortably on the stool, and am 
about to give the first touch, my 
arms are seized from behind and 
pinned to my sides, while a well- 
known voice, in a rich Milesian 
brogue, calls out, 

‘ Villain, spare that tree ! Touch 
not a single stump, or, by the 
holy poker, I'll brain ye with the 
mahlstick !’ 

It is Bob. 
and release myself. Bob looks 
down at me, smiling, mirthful. I 
wonder where he has borrowed 
that jovial air, for, to my know- 
ledge, when I saw him in the 
morning, he was in anything but 
a merry mood. 

‘ Well, Bob, my boy, you seem 
exceeding merry over something. 
Have you any of your mirth to 
spare for me? 

Bob’s smile becomes more jovial 
still. 

‘ What’s the use of always being 
melancholy?’ he says. ‘Care killed 
a cat.’ 

‘It will never kill you, that’s 
certain ; you don’t give it a chance.’ 

Bob grins, but makes no reply, 


I drop the brush 
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and I feel certain he has some 
good news. Looking at him, my 
eyes fall upon his hat. I start. 
‘Do my eyes deceive me, or is 
that old hat new? 
Bob smiles inscrutably. 


‘Faith ! it’s time it was. I’ve 


known it long enough to get tired 
This in a very jaunty 


of it.’ 
manner. 

My eyes, travelling downward, 
light upon his waistcoat. The 
next moment, with a cry of 
astonishment, I stagger off the 
stool, and point frantically at his 
vest. In the centre of it gleams 
a chain of gold. 

‘Bob, what is this? I ery. 
* What has happened ?’ 

For all answer Bob puts his 
finger and thumb into his waist- 
coat-pocket, and produces there- 
from a coin, which he places be- 
fore his left eye after the manner 
of an eyeglass, and which I discern 
to be a sovereign. 

* Ye gods!’ I say ; ‘ how is this 
thus? How come ye by these 
goods? Is that your chain? Is 
your watch at the end of it? Is 
that a sovereign, or is it all— 
bogus ? 

Bob grins and replies, 

*Be these bogus? Whereupon 
he puts his hands into his trouser- 
pockets, and, withdrawing from 
each a folded paper, displays to 
my wondering gaze two new, crisp, 
crackling five-pound notes. These 
he lays on a stool, and looks at me. 

‘What d’ye say to that, Sandy, 
my boy? 

‘Robert Daly,’ I reply sternly, 
‘how come you by these moneys ?” 

But Bob is still tardy of speech. 

‘Have you eased a luckless 
citizen of his purse; or have you 
emptied the till of that thrice- 
accursed butcher? 

Bob looks at me with a myste- 
rious triumph. He is determined 
to make the most of the situation. 
At that moment a heavy tread is 
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heard on the stairs. The crisis is 
at hand ; Nemesis is near. 

‘ Wretched youth ! I cry melo- 
dramatically, ‘I hear the step of 
the “pursuer.” Confess your 
horrid crime! Confess at once 
(it is your only chance of safety), 
and I'll help you through the 
skylight ere the minister of justice 
shall arrive.’ 

‘ Bosh ! says Bob undauntedly; 
‘ it’s the minister of the cookshop.’ 
And he opens the door to admit 
the satellite of the spit, who lays 
a tray of steaming proviant on the 
table and departs. 

‘ And now, my boy,’ continues 
he, as if nothing had happened, 
‘let’s walk into the victuals, for, 
by the powers, I'm as hungry as 
a friar in Lent.’ 

‘Never, I reply sternly. 
‘Tempter, avaunt! Not until I 
know the truth will I taste of 
your ill-gotten food. How come 
you by your watch, this money, 
and, above all, how come you by 
this dinner? Speak, I conjure 
you, by the ghosts of all the 
Barmecides ! 

‘Faith, Sandy,’ says Bob at 
last, sitting down and beginning 
to attack the mutton, ‘it’s not 
such a terrible matter as that. 
I’ve been spoiling an Amalekite ; 
I’ve sold a picture.’ 

‘Sold a picture! 
cry in astonishment. 

*The one on the easel, to be 
sure. But sit down, man; the 
meat’s getting cold. We'll punish 
the provisions first, and discourse 
afterwards.’ 

And not until he had made a 
clean sweep of his mutton, vege- 
tables, pudding, and cheese, and 
washed it all down with plentiful 
potations of half-and-half, would 
Bobsay another word on the subject 
of his suddenly-acquired wealth. 

When the feast was over, the 
tray placed outside the door, and 
the pipes lighted, Bob took up a 


Which? I 
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commanding position with his 
back against the mantelshelf, and 


began. 
Rosert Daty—unis Story. 


I was sitting there on the stool, 
after you went out to visit your 
uncle, you know, looking at the 
picture. It seemed to me a trifle 
brown, as it were; and I just 
thought I'd put a little moss on 
the shady side of one of the trees, 
to see how it looked, for it was 
precious dull and deadlike as it 
was, and you know I'm partial to 
green. So I took up a brush and 
laid on a bit of colour, and was 
leaning back to enjoy the effect, 
when I heard a voice behind me 
say, 

‘I guess ye’re wrong there, sir.’ 

I turned round, and saw a man 
standing behind me. The rum- 
miest chap you ever set eyes 
on. A brown-faced, long-jawed 


old fellow, with a chin-beard, and 


a topper on his head a dozen sizes 
too big for him. He had an un- 
lighted cigar in his mouth; he 
was churning it round and round, 
and his hands were stuck in his 
breeches-pockets. I stared at him, 
he stared at me; he was a queer 
specimen. 

‘How did you come here? I 
said, when I had waited for him 
to be off, and saw no signs of 
it. 

‘Up the stairs,’ replied the 
specimen, ‘ how in thunder else ? 

Cool, wasn’t it? 

‘By the powers, you're a cool 
hand; perhaps you'll go down 
the stairs now,’ said I. 

‘Guess I will when I’ve got 
slung, but not before. Where’s 
the housekeeper ? 

* How should I know?’ 

‘Why, ain’t this where she 
stops ? 

‘No; she lives down-stairs, in 
the basement.’ 

‘Underground, I guess you 
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mean ; poor critter. Well, I've got 
a parcel for her from her sister in 
Chicago, and I thought I'd bring 
it around myself.’ What the 
divil was that to me? What the 
deuce did I care about the house- 
keeper, or the sister in Chicago, 
or the parcel, or the Yankee that 
carried it? Why on earth didn’t 
he hook it? 

‘Well, now, what are you? 
says this extraordinary creature. 
Pretty calm, eh, Sandy ? 

‘I’m a painter.’ 

‘Ah, I’ve never seen a painter, 
as I know of, exceptin’ the house- 
decoratin’ chaps ; I guess you're a 
cut above them, eh? Did you 
ever hear impudence to beat that? 
But I kept cool, my boy. 

‘ Really, sir, I must ask you to 
be kind enough to pay your visit 
to the housekeeper, whom you 
will find in the basement, and not 
to me,’ 

‘I guess you want me to quit,’ 
says this specimen of thickskinned- 
ness. ‘ When I’m done, I'll slide. 
What's that ye’re painting? A 
clearin’ ? 

‘ Yes, it is a clearing.’ 

‘Out West? 

‘Yes, it is “out West,” as you 
call it,’ and I looked at the illus- 
tration in my book. ‘A Forest- 
Clearing in the Far West.’ The 
specimen cocked his hat on one 
side and looked at it—positively 
looked at it and smiled. ’Pon 
my soul, Sandy, I felt my dander 
rising. 

‘It’s not so durned bad, after 
all,’ he said slowly, turning his 
cigar round in his mouth between 
whiles. ‘Them trees are like, 
and that stump’s true to Natur’ ; 
but what under the sun are ye 
puttin’ in there? What's that 
green patch on the side of that 
pine there ? 

* Moss,’ I said laconically. The 
beggar’s very impudence began to 
tickle me again. 
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‘I guessed so,’ he replied, smil- 
ing all up one side of his face, 
and nearly shutting his left eye. 
‘Well, young man, if you want 
to sell that pictur’, don’t you bring 
it along when there’s an American 
around.’ 

‘Why? Lasked, staring at him. 
He stretched out his finger at 
my unfortunate little patch of 
green. 

‘ When you set eyes on a clump 
o’ moss growin’ up the shady side 
of a Western pine,’ said the con- 
founded chap, with that abomin- 
able one-sided smile of his, ‘ you 
may hitch yourself by the neck to 
a lamp-post. Paint it out again, 
young man, if you can; the rest 
of the pictur’s well enough.’ 

Will you believe me, Sandy, I 
felt so precious riled with the 
abominable old chap, that I came 
pretty near flinging the whole con- 
cern at his head. I jumped up 
from my stool, and cried out, 

‘You may think it good fun, 
sir, to come into a gentleman’s 
private apartment, and insult him 
to his face, but I think it d—d 
impertinent. I'll trouble you to 
walk out. The door’s open.’ 

The old chap looked at me as 
cool as ever. 

* Bubblin’ up, bubblin’ up, ain’t 
it? he said, staring me straight in 
the face, till I felt as though I 
could knock him over. ‘ What 
kinder countryman are you? 
Whe're ye from? 

‘Iam an Irishman,’ I replied, 
as mad as I could be; and I beg 
you—’ But the old beggar went 
on, 

‘I guessed so. They make ’em 
like that out there. I’m an Ameri- 
can, sir.’ 

‘I thought so. They make 
them like that out there, too.’ The 
old chap smiled. 

‘Ye’re pretty smart,’ he said 
approvingly. ‘ Keep to the track, 
and ye'll get on. And now, my 


lad, we've had our say, you can 
put up yourshooter. Come now, 
put it there! and he stretched 
out a mighty expanse of palm to- 
wards me. I felt too wild with 
him to take it. ‘Come now,’ said 
he, ‘don’t get in a fume. Put 
your smoke out. I take it all 
back.’ 

He was so confoundedly cool 
about it, and as there seemed to 
be no chance of getting him out 
of the room till I had shaken 
hands with him, I put my hand 
in his. He gave me such a squeeze 
that, without joking, I heard my 
bones scrunch.* I sat down to 
get over it, while he peered about 
the room in the calmest way. At 
last he said, when he saw I had 
recovered, 

‘ About that pictur’ now. D’ye 
make ’em to sell ?” 

* Of course I make them to sell,’ 
I replied, still squeezing my dam- 
aged hand. 

‘ What d’ye want for it? 

I stared at him. I had never 
looked on him in the light of a 
possible patron. As you know, 
Sandy, I’ve never seen the face of 
one yet. I knew I’d never get 
more than two-five, or perhaps 
two-ten, out of old Moses; but I 
thought I'd ask him for ten; he 
might give me half. 

‘Ten pounds,’ I said. 

‘Ten pounds —fifty dollars, 
Well, I’ve seen smaller things 
than that fetch a bigger price. 
Do you throw in a frame ? 

‘ Well,’ I said, trembling with 
expectation, ‘a frame might be 
thrown in; not an expensive one, 
though.’ He looked at it a mo- 
ment longer, and then said, 

‘Look here, young man, tell 
you what 'lido. You paint me 
in, sitting on that stump, and put 
a good gilt frame around, and I'll 
give you seventy-five dollars— 
fifteen pounds—for your pictur’.’ 

* Bob is given to enlarging.—A; M. 
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By Jingo, Sandy, I nearly em- 
braced the old boy on the spot. 
I tried all I could to look as though 
I didn’t care a rap about his 
money, as if I could get that much 
for it anywhere; but it wasn't 
much good trying, I can tell you. 
He seemed not to notice my ex- 
citement, and went on : 

‘Yes, sir, I'll give you fifteen 
pounds. Here’s your money. 
And he laid three five-pounders 
on the table. I pretended—it 
was precious difficult, I can tell 
you—not to want to take them. 

‘Td rather you’d pay me when 
it’s done,’ I said. 

‘Would you? Well, I guess 
Td rather close the bargain now. 
Stephen C. Capen—Old Steeve— 
don’t go back on his word. No, 
sir. Take up your money.’ 

I didn’t hesitate any longer, 
and with trembling fingers crum- 
pled the charming crisp bits of 
paper into my breast-pocket. 

* Well, that’s squared,’ he said 
next. ‘And now you've got to 
put me in, right away.’ 

I explained to him that I 
couldn’t put him in ‘ right away,’ 
as he called it, but I made a 
sketch of him on a piece of paper, 
and he was highly pleased. 

‘Give me a navy-blue shirt, 
tuck my trousers into my boots, 
put an axe in my hand, and there 
Iam. And now I'll slide. Tl 
be back in the afternoon, just to 
see how you're gettin’ on. Keep 
movin’. Good-day, sir. By the 
way, what’s your name ? 

* Robert Daly, at your service.’ 

‘Well, good-day, Mr. Daly. 
Glad to know you.’ And he 
was gone. 


‘ And now, my boy,’ cried Bob, 
as he finished his story, flourish- 
ing the notes in the air, ‘ here we 
are, set up fora month at least. 


Go and get your ticker out.’ And 
he leaned against the mantelshelf 
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and surveyed me with an air of 
placid triumph, as if the selling 
ofa picture were a matter of every- 
day occurrence with him. As for 
me, I was not quite convinced. 

‘Bob,’ I said, ‘have you any 
objection to let me see one of 
these notes ? 

‘Not the least taste ofit, my boy. 
Here they are, both of them. It'll 
do your heart good. Faith, I 
pulled them out as soon as the 
old chap’s back was turned, and 
handled them myself, just to get 
the feel of them like. They're 
beauties—straight from the bank, 
I'll stake. I’ve tried them in all 
my pockets, but I think they feel 
best in the trousers. It’s a deli- 
cious and a rare treat, Sandy, 
and so I'm making the most of 
it.’ 

Indeed, it was on record that 
Bob, who was notoriously even 
more impecunious than myself, 
and was supposed never to have 
possessed a Bank-of-England note 
in his life, had on one occasion 
seen a‘ tenner’ ina friend’s hand, 
and had promptly requested him 
to ‘hand it over a jiff’ that he 
might ‘ taste the feel of it.’ 

I took the notes and examined 
them carefully. They were cer- 
tainly genuine. 

‘They're darlings, ain't they ? 
cried Bob, enthusiastically exe- 
cuting a pas seul in the middle 
of the room. ‘O, you needn’t 
look at them as if you didn’t know 
them ; they're all right. I asked 
old Jenks at the corner—the 
frame-maker, you know — he'll 
vouch for them.’ 

‘ Bob,’ I said finally, and with 
decision, ‘ your Amalekite is a 
prize indeed.’ 

‘Isn't he? We'll spoil him 
together, my boy. Wait till he 
comes back, and you shall have a 
goathim.’ Sosaying he returned 
to his easel, and began working 
in the sturdy backwoodsman. 
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I had listened with mixed feel- 
ings to Bob’s relation. Although 
I felt considerable satisfaction at 
the thought that our monetary 
dilemma was got over for the pre- 
sent, yet I was not wholly pleased 
at the way in which it had been 
overcome. Do not misunderstand 
me; I was not jealous of my 
friend’s good fortune. Still, it 
had always been a somewhat 
soothing reflection with me that 
* poor Bob,’ as I styled him in my 
thoughts, had never succeeded in 
selling a picture (except to old 
Moses, who doesn’t count), and, 
in fact, had never received a sin- 
gle offer for one. And I felt 
pretty sure that so long as my as- 
pirations after a Sublime Ideal, 
and my studies, which really, as 
compared with poor Bob's pot- 
boilers, were Gems or Art, lay 
neglected and unpurchased in 
the adjacent attic, my worthy 
but mediocre friend would never 
succeed in establishing a clientele 
of his own. Indeed, I had the 
advantage of him there. I had 
sold a picture; and from that 
height always looked down upon 
poor plodding Bob as an ill- 
starred wretch, doomed to the 
Sisyphus task of manufacturing 
pot-boilers to the end of his days, 
while I should be ascending the 
heights of fame and opulence, 
and my genius should at last be 
recognised as it deserved. But 
now the charm was broken—my 
sweet consolation was taken from 
me. Bob now stood on an equal 
footing with myself: he had sold 
a picture too. I did not grudge 
him his luck—O no ; but I would 
just as soon it had fallen to my 
share; nay, sooner, for I knew 
that in that case it would have 
descended on the worthier of the 
two. 

So I puffed away at my pipe, 
feeling not altogether satisfied 
with things as they were, while 
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Bob worked en ergetically at his 
backwoodsman. 

After sitting in silence, think- 
ing these thoughts, and chewing 
the cud of a fancy in which, on 
the whole, the bitter predominated 
over the sweet for some consider- 
able time, while the indefatigable 
Bob was pegging away at his can- 
vas, I said, 

‘Bob, old boy, do you think 
this Amalekite really has the 
wherewithal ? 

‘A regular gold-mine, I bet,’ 
said Bob, without turning his 
head. ‘ You shall have a touch 
at him when he comes back. It'll 
be grand fun. You ought to make 
him buy your Helen. Wait till 
he puts in an appearance, and 
then [ll lay it on thick, you'll 
see. It'll be like this: “ Allow 
me, sir, to have the pleasure of 
presenting to you my friend and 
fellow-conspirator"— No, that 
won't do. What the divil is the 
word ? 

* Fellow-artist, you mean.’ 

‘Yes, fellow-artist—“ my friend 
and fellow-artist, Mr. Alexander 
Macpherson, who will have the 
greatest pleasure in life in making 
the acquaintance of so worthy an 
Amalekite as yourself, and in 
easing your pocket-book of a few 
more of these flimsies. My friend 
Mr. Macpherson; Mr. Stephen 
C. Capen—Old Steeve.”’ 

‘ Proud to make your acquaint- 
ance, sir,’ said a voice in the dour- 
way. 

We both turned, and there, 
still with an unlighted cigar in 
his mouth, stood Mr. Stephen C. 
Capen—Old Steeve himself! 

It was impossible to discover 
from his brown weather-beaten 
face, at that moment utterly ex- 
pressionless, whether he had heard 
the whole of Bob’s address or not. 
If he had, he showed no signs of 
having done so. He held out his 
immense area of palm, and I 
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placed my hand on it in great 

confusion. But the handshake 

brought me to myself. It was a 
p with a meaning in it. 

While I sat down, like Bob on 
a former occasion, to get over it, 
his new-found patron went and 
stood behind him, watching him 
at his work. After I had re- 
covered I had time to observe 
him. 

He was indeed a strange object 
to meet, clothed in decent black 
and with a silk hat on his head, 
in the streets of London. But I 
could well imagine that ‘out 
West’ he would cut a very dif- 
ferent figure. He was literally 
all bone and muscle. There was 
not an ounce of superabundant 
flesh upon him. He was very 
tall, fully six feet, and broad ‘in 
proportion. His shoulders were 
so square and bony that his black 
coat seemed to hang down per- 
pendicularly from their extremi- 
ties; his arms were long, with 
great large-jointed hands. His 
skin was tanned a brownish-yel- 
low ; his hair was gray and sparse ; 
a narrow beard, called, I believe, 
a ‘goatee,’ extended from his 
chin... His lips were thin; his 
mouth was firmlyclosed. It looked 
as if its owner were a sharp shrewd 
fellow, but there was a twist at 
each end that might indicate a 
capacity for humour. So I thought 
as I sat looking at him, while he 
stood behind Bob, watching him 
at his work. He still sucked the 
end of his everlasting cigar. 

‘Won't you have a light? I 
asked, striking a match. 

‘No, thank ye; I'll smoke this 
cool,’ he replied, turning to me. 
‘ Are you a painter too? 

‘I am an Artist,’ I said, with, 
I trust, a certain degree of dig- 
nity. 

*‘O—er—jes’ so,’ he replied 
slowly, as if he were trying to 
work out the difference between 
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the two titles, and I noticed 
that one-sided smile which Bob 
had found so provoking hovering 
about his mouth. ‘So you're an 
artist. And what sort of art do 
you work at? 

I was a little provoked, if the 
truth must be confessed, and did 
not reply ; but Bob spoke for me. 

‘You should just see one of 
his things, Mr. Capen,’ he cried 
enthusiastically. ‘They're splen- 
did: worth any money. Sandy’s 
a genius.’ 

‘ What do you call any money? 
went on this untiring questioner, 
passing the matter of my possession 
of genius entirely over. 

*‘O, far more than mine are,’ 
replies Bob, speaking generally. 
‘He once sold a picture for fifty 
pounds.’ 

‘That so? says Mr. Capen, 
turning to me, and looking at me 
with more interest than he had 
hitherto betrayed. 

I nod, but make no reply. To 
say truth, the reminiscence of that 
picture is not a happy one. It 
was my first commission, and the 
only one I have ever received. It 
came from my maiden aunt already 
spoken of, Miss Barbara Pringle, 
and was nothing less than an order 
for a portrait of that venerable 
lady. I executed the commission 
to the best of my ability, and sent 
it to her; but it did not give 
satisfaction. I had, I confess, a 
little exceeded my instructions. 
Finding that Miss Barbara Pringle 
in the prosaic flesh, seated on a 
high-backed chair, and clothed in 
a black-silk gown of marvellous 
stiffness, was not a subject in 
which I, as a student of Art, and 
a striver after the realisation of 
a Sublime Ideal, could possibly 
take any interest, or be expected 
to treat con amore, I allowed my- 
self a little artistic license, and 
depicted my revered relative as 
Até, a character for which, having 
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a hooked nose of considerable 
fierceness and a projecting chin, 
I consider her excellently fitted. 
I was extremely pleased with my 
treatment of the subject, and for- 
warded it in due course to Dundee, 
where my aged relative resides, 
with a light heart, having even 
gone so far as to furnish it with 
a handsome gold frame—twenty- 
seven-and-six at Jenks’s. I may 
observe that the fifty pounds had 
been paid beforehand. 

But, to my dismay, the unfor- 
tunate picture proved a very apple 
of discord between my aunt and 
me. The old lady was positively 
furious about it. At first she 
was minded to affect that it was 
merely ‘a fancy sketch,’ and not 
a likeness of herself at all; but 
my baleful star had fated me to 
give to the face of the strife-stir- 
ring daughter of Jupiter such an 
undeniable, although by no means 
flattering, resemblance to that of 
Miss Barbara that it was in vain 
for her to try and pass it off as 
‘a classical sketch by my nephew.’ 
A brother-in-law of hers, a Dun- 
dee lawyer, and a coarse vulgar 
man, who has as great a dislike 
for me and my works as I have 
a contempt for him and his, and 
to whom, unfortunately for me, 
she showed the picture, charac- 
terised it as an impertinent carica- 
ture of my worthy relative; and 
further, as I heard from a ‘kind 
friend,’ stigmatised my painting 
as ‘a d—d indecent daub.’ Até, 
I confess, was not too much 
clothed. 

That sealed the fate of my pic- 
ture, and with it all the hopes I 
had formed on my aunt’s favour. 
The unfortunate painting was con- 
signed to the store-closet, where, 
with its back to the wall, it 
awaits the day—may it be dis- 
tant !—when a new owner of 
Craigie House shall at last accord 
it a place among the family can- 
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vas. From that time I date the 
cessation of these pleasant little 
letters, and still more pleasant 
little cheques, which used te ar- 
rive so opportunely from the 
North. In their stead, I have to 
content me with a quarterly visit 
to Messrs. Latham & Oldbury, of 
Bedford-row, and a pitiful dole 
received from the hands of a 
supercilious lawyer's clerk. 

I trust that if ever these pages 
chance to meet the eye of Miss 
Barbara Pringle, my respected, 
nay, revered, relative will at once 
acquit me of any intention to in- 
sult her, even in thought. Per- 
haps then the pleasant little let- 
ters and the pleasant little 
cheques may be resumed. 

As matters stand, however, it 
may be imagined that I am not 
too lavish of words upon the sub- 
ject of my fifty-pound picture. 

But our Amalekite, as we call 
him, is evidently impressed. It 
seems as though he had previous- 


ly thought me incapable of earn- 
ing fifty pence, much less fifty 


pounds. It is true I am some- 
what small in stature, my hair is 
of a sandy tint, and my face is— 
well, not classical ; but I carry 
myself with a grace, as every one 
must allow, and eke out the scan. 
tiness of limb with which Nature 
has endowed me with tall-heeled 
boots, Spanish socks, and decided 
erectness of figure. 

He looks at me as though he 
wondered what I did with the 
fifty pounds when I got them, and 
whether it was very long ago. I 
do not propose to enlighten him 
on either of these points, should 
he ask me; he is quite capable 
of doing so. 

‘ Was it a big one? he says at 
last. 

‘No, not very; about thirty- 
two by twenty-four, I think.’ 

This as indifferently as I can 
say it, as if the turning out of 
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fifty-pound pictures were a matter 
of almost weekly occurrence with 
me ; and as if I were not wearing 
a coat considerably the worse for 
wear, and a pair of ‘continua- 
tions ’ on which Time has already 
laid his unrelenting finger. 

Mr. Capen says nothing, but 
looks at me; and I notice that 
he has a very piercing gray eye. 

‘You've got one just finished 
now, haven’t you, old boy? puts 
in the faithful Bob. 

‘Yes, one; finished it two 
days ago,’ I reply nonchalantly. 

Stephen C. Capen is certainly 
interested. 

‘Is it sold yet, old boy? pur- 
sues the unblushing Robert Daly, 

‘No, not this one,’ is my an- 
swer, delivered apparently to the 
ceiling, while I expel the smoke 
from my mouth, and watch the 
spirals floating slowly upward. 
‘I haven't sent it out yet; as if 


I never, no, never kept a picture 


on hand more than a few days at 
the outside. 

And yet I know, and Bob 
knows, and I have dim suspicion 
that the keen-eyed Amalekite 
seated on our table, and swinging 
his legs to and fro as he listens 
to our ‘ blarney,’ knows too, that 
my walls are covered with an 
array of dust-gathering ‘studies’ 
for which that Hebrew sceptic, 
old Moses, refuses to give me even 
the cost of paint and canvas. 

*You might as well bring it 
over, eh?’ says Bob, after pausing 
long enough to let my last reply 
produce the proper impression on 
our intended victim. ‘ You would 
like to see it, wouldn’t you? he 
continues, turning to his patron. 

* Yes ; I should like to see it,’ 
replies he slowly. 

Again that curious, one-sided, 
inward smile. He seems to be 
able to see a joke where no one 
else would think of looking for 
one, 
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‘ Well, ll go and bring it, if 
you really want to see it,’ I say 
lazily, as if the occasion demanded 
of me to make a sacrifice for polite- 
ness’ sake, but that, personally, 
I should prefer staying where I 
was. 

‘Is itfar? I'll go around with 
you, if you like,’ says Mr. Capen. 

‘Ono,’ I reply hurriedly ; ‘my 
workroom is just on the other side 
of the landing,’ and I make haste 
out of the room. But as I close 
the door I again detect that abom- 
inable, uncalled-for smile. 

I come back with the picture. 
Bob hurries the ‘ Forest Clearing’ 
out of the way, and I place my 
* study’ on the easel with a con- 
scious pride. For a time nothing 
is spoken. Old Steeve looks at 
the picture, and Bob and I look 
at Old Steeve. 

It seems as if he finds the sub- 
ject a little perplexing; for he 
looks at it with his head first on 
one side, then on another, while 
the corners of his mouth go up 
and down. 

‘What d'ye call this? D’ye 
give it a name?’ he says at last, 
looking at me. 

‘It is “The Apotheosis of 
Helen,”’ replies Bob promptly, in 
my stead. 

* Pothy whose’s ? 

‘No, no; “The Apo-the-o-sis 
of Helen”—Helen added to the 
number of the gods,’ 

*O, she’s being made a god, is 
she? Shouldn’t have guessed it. 
I suppose that was a long time 
ago? 

* Yes ; thousands of years.’ 

‘And why do you make her a 
god? What has she done? Was 
she a good woman ? 

‘She betrayed two husbands, 
and caused the death of thou- 
sands of brave men. She brought 
ruin on all who loved her,’ says 
Bob grimly. 

‘That so? She seems to have 
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been pretty bad ; and why is she 
made a god?’ 

‘A goddess,’ suggests Bob. 

‘Jes’ so—a goddess; why do 
you make her a goddess ? 

* Because of her great beauty.’ 

‘ Her what? 

‘ Her great beauty ; do you not 
see it? She was the most 
beautiful of women,’ says Bob 
gravely. 

Mr. Capen turns again to the 
picture, and looks steadily at the 
deified Helen. Again that odious 
smile. Afver looking at it some 
time, he evidently concludes not 
to say anything more on the sub- 
ject of Helen’s beauty. He tries 
another tack. 

‘It’s a small pictur’,’ he says, 
looking at me. 

‘ Yes, it is a small picture,’ I 
reply cheerily, as if that were a 
decided point in its favour. Per- 
haps he thinks so too; for he 
turns away from me and looks at 
it again. 

‘Don’t they never wear more 
clothes than that? he says, to Bob 
this time. 

‘No, not usually,’ replies that 
youth, smiling. 

‘Well, strikes me they must 
feel rather awkward when a 
stranger happens to drop in.’ 

‘O no; it was the custom 
then, and, you know, habit is 
second nature.’ 

‘More natur’ than habit here, 
I guess,’ replies Mr. Capen with 
a slight smile, the first I have 
ever seen on both sides of his face 
at once. We both laugh, as in 
duty bound. We feel we must 
humour our victim. Mr. Capen 
looks on while we laugh, perfectly 
serious. 

‘And what's the price of this 
pictur’? he says, when we have 
done laughing. 

‘Thirty pounds,’ I reply jaun- 
tily ; but Bob starts so violently 
that he tumbles off his stool. 


Our visitor says nothing; but 
he looks at me in a way which 
makes me feel I am not any taller 
than I should like to be, and then 
at the picture again. 

‘It’s very small,’ he says medi- 

tatively ; ‘’taint more’n half as 
big a8 the clearin’ there.’ 
' €Pictures are not sold by the 
yard,’ I reply loftily. ‘If you 
were to buy one of Meissonier’s 
cavalry sketches, you would get a 
much smaller painting than this 
at a hundred times the price.’ 

‘Mebbe so,’ he says quietly ; 
‘I ain’t a judge of pictur’s, I 
allow that. I guess most folks 
can lay over me there. But say, 
is that your lowest figyure ? 

Bob, who has been almost 
paralysed for the last two minutes 
at my coolness in comparing my- 
self with Meissonier, recovers 
sufficiently to write twenty on a 
piece of paper which he holds up 
behind the back of our victim. 
But I am firm. 

‘ Sir, I paint from a love of Art, 
and not from a desire for gain. I 
do not offer you my picture—I 
simply name the price which it 
commands ; it is for you to take 
it if you choose. I may add, I 
am not dependent on my art. I 
have—er—an income of my own.’ 

Itake out my handkerchief with 
a flourish, and apply it to my 
nose with a certain grace. Un- 
seen by me, a yellow piece of 
cardboard falls from my pocket, 
and flutters to the ground, Mr. 
Capen picks it up and reads : 

‘Pawned with Dives & Laza- 
rus, 8 Purgatory-place, one gold 
watch and chain.’ 

Horror ! itis my pawn-ticket ! 

I dart forward, my cheeks burn- 
ing. 

‘ How dare you, sir? I demand 
my property !’ 

He hands it to me silently, and 
looks coolly at me, while with 
quivering fingers I restore the 
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wretched yellow card to my pocket. 
Then he says quietly, 

‘ I guess that’s rather thin about 
your independent income ; bit of 
bunkum, eh? But I guess it’s 
all right; all in the fair way of 
trade. And now, about this pic- 
tur’? I can’t say I’m real sweet 
on it; it don’t quite suit me; 
"taint just what I’d like to put 
up in my parlour at home. But 
I guess it’s the right thing, ard a 
good pictur’, eh, Mr. Daly ? 

‘It’s a splendid picture,’ says 
Bob promptly, covering my con- 
fusion. 

‘ And you think it ain’t dear at 
a hundred and fifty dollars.’ 

*O no, not at all,’ replies my 
faithful and unblushing friend. 

‘Well, I guess you ought to 
know—you're in the line; and I 
suppose you’re an impartial wit- 
ness—you ain’t biassed ? 

*O no; not in the least,’ replies 
the brazen Bob. 

‘Well, you mean well, any- 
way.’ Then turning to me, ‘ Now, 
sir, look here. If I buy this 
paintin’ of you at your figyure, 
what'll ye think I am? 

I stammered out some inaudi- 
ble reply, but Bob came to the 
rescue. 

‘What will we think you are? 
Faith, a splendid patron, a judge 
of art, and the prince of con- 
noisseurs.’ 

‘ Just haul in your rope, young 
man, and let me get ‘longside. 
The prince of what ? 

‘Of connoisseurs.’ 

‘Where's that ? 

*O, connoisseurs mean people 
who know; men who are judges.’ 

‘Why, you said that before ; 
you said I would be a judge of 
art. Don’t that ‘come-twisted 
word mean any more than the 
other? 

‘No; just about the same,’ 

‘ Well, the other’ll do for me to 
push along with, I guess. Well, 
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sir, so that’s what you'd think, or 
rather, what you'd say. IfI was 
in your boots, d’ye know what 
I'd think? 

‘No; what? 

‘That I was a blamed fool.’ 

Perfect silence. As for Bob 
and me, our eyes instinctively 
seek the floor. 

‘A blamed dunderheaded old 
fool,’ continued Mr. Capen dryly, 
finding apparently a certain plea- 
sure in criticising himself thus 
severely, ‘to be let in by a couple 
of young chaps who don’t know 
as much life as his old boot, and 
let them palaver him out of a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars because they 
tell him he’s a judge of art and a 
—what’s the ’come-twisted name? 
—a konnysoor. Yes, a Konny- 
soor.’ This last with biting sar- 
casm. ‘Yes, sir, that’s what I 
should think; and I guess it’s 
what I'd say too.’ 

And looking at the determined 
jaw of Stephen C. Capen—Old 
Steeve—I had very little doubt 
but that he would say it. 

‘No, sir; if I buy this paintin’ 
of yours, I don’t buy it because 
I’m a jadge of art, settin’ up a 
pictur’ gallery, and I want to 
git hold of somethin’ good in the 
paintin’ line. I buy it—well, I 
buy it cause I want ¢o, not ’cause 
I want it. And now there’s your 
money, sir, and I guess you'd 
better throw ina frame. I'll be 
back in the mornin’.’ 

He laid the three ten-pound 
notes on the table, and was off 
before we could recover, I from 
my shame and embarrassment, 
Bob from his astonishment. At 
last, when the descending tread 
of our eccentric patron no longer 
echoed on the stair, I turned to 
Bob, and we looked at each other 
in mute surprise. 

‘What do you make of this, 
Bob? 

‘ Faith, it beats me, Sandy, A 
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chap who goes about like that 
with his pocket full of bank-notes, 
makes you look like a fool, and 
then gives you all you ask! What 
the divil is he, anyway ? 

*Do you think we ought to 
take his money, Bob? 

‘Do I think, is it? cried Bob, 
pouncing on the notes, and clap- 
ping them into the tobacco-box. 
*I tell ye what, Sandy, my boy: 
if the old chap can’t take care of 
his money, it’s just as well he 
should give it to those that can.’ 

‘I don’t think we took him in 
much. I don’t think he’s a fool. 


Ah, Wild Swan ! 


‘ A fool? No, it’s we that looked 
like that. Never mind ; we're on 
the right side of the hedge now, 
and we'll keep there till quarter- 
day, please the pigs.’ 

‘I say, Bob, what do you think 
of him? 

‘I think he’s a regular Briton,’ 
cries Bob. 

‘A what? What do you say? 

‘I say bless him! for a queer, 
unvarnished, uncivilised, open- 
handed old jewel of an Amalek- 
ite.’ 

* American.’ 

‘No: Amalekite.’ 


(To be continued.) 





AH, WILD SWAN! 


—_o——_ 


‘ Au, wild swan, winging southward, I would fly with you to-night, 
Southward, ever swiftly southward, through the autumn gray twilight. 


You will leave these downs and gullies and the white cliffs far behind, 
Sailing on above the waters in the music of the wind. 


And the seamen on their highway looking up will see you fly 
Like a shadow moving slowly o’er the moon-illumined sky ; 


Day and night and all things changing,—sunny skies and overcast, 
Till the cloud-engirdled mountains and the snowy peaks are passed. 


We should near the lands of laughter, and the vines and olive-trees ; 
Watch the little sails at sundown sparkle out on summer seas : 


Day and night and ever flying, till we reached the wonderland, 
And the seaward branching river and the desert ways of sand ; 


Saw beneath us, standing lonely, that grave bird that never sings, 
Like a sole:nn sentry guarding by the giant graves of kings. 


And I think it would be sunset when our journeying was done, 
And the silver of your plumage would be crimsoned in the sun ; 


In a pleasant land of palm-trees, where the lotus lilies grow, 
And the fruits of many flood-tides by the river borders blow. 


There forgetting and forgotten, and not any one to hear, 
I would sing to you that sing not all the winter of the year.’ 


Brighter burn the stars and colder, twilight deepens into night, 
Moans the wind among the willows, and the swans fade out of sight. 


RENNELL RODD. 
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By tue Avrnor or ‘A Trip wir Sr. Smuon’s Cuore,’ 


— 


I wap always looked upon the 
small cathedral town in which it 
was my lot to reside as the very 
type of stagnation. Talk of the 
backwoods of America or the 
wilds of Africa! I think it quite 
possible that we might have found 
the settlers there ahead of us in 
certain respects. Indeed, there 
were those among us who went 
so far as to date their letters a 
century back, in the belief that, as 
regarded civilisation, we were at 
least a hundred years behind the 
rest of the world. 

But, of course, these slanderers 
were completely in the minority ; 


for, with a few solitary excep- 
tions, the inhabitants thought 
their town was, for its size, as far 
advanced as any city in the three 
kingdoms—perhaps even in the 
world. 

To what height of conceit will 


not ignorance mount! I do not 
mean my readers to suppose that 
we were altogether destitute of 
the changes which the recurring 
seasons bring; though even in 
that respect I think our weather 
was always worse than was to be 
met with in any other part of 
England. Mud in winter and 
dust in summer were some of the 
very smallest evils with which 
we had to contend. Dull days 
seemed to be heaped upon us in 
larger measure than upon our 
neighbours. Spring always ap- 
peared to come later and autumn 
to leave earlier in our poor town 
than they did anywhere else. 
And as for our Novembers—no 
word in the English language can 
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describe them! London fogs are 
mere child’s play to our Novem- 
bers! The snow, too, was never 
known to retain its purity for a 
longer period than during its im- 
mediate transit from heaven to 
earth. As soon as it reached the 
ground it became contaminated 
by the black particles always 
waiting to welcome it; and for 
the remainder of its stay it lay 
about the streets, bordering each 
side of the road with black un- 
comfortable-looking heaps. No 
one ever thought of removing 
them before Nature herself pro- 


‘vided for their disposal by send- 


ing a thaw that by degrees con- 
verted the black snow into water. 
Through it the horses and luck- 
less foot-passengers waded, until 
at last it was carried away by the 
friendly gutter. 

Nor were we quite free from 
the unavoidable changes Time 
brings in his train to all the 
world alike, whether they will or 
not. People lived and people 
died ; babies were born, grew up, 
and married ; young people grew 
old, and old people grew older 
still, and at last suddenly disap- 
peared from the scene. 

Strangers now and then visited 
the cathedral, or came to pass a 
few days in one of the houses in 
its vicinity. But they always 
went away greatly impressed by 
the striking resemblance the town 
bore to one of the antiquated 
tombstones in the cathedral-yard, 
its inscription almost obliterated 
by the accumulated moss of cen- 
turies. 

R 
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But in the process of time it 
came to pass that the wife of one 
of the minor canons went to visit 
her brother, who lived in a large 
and highly civilised town in Not- 
tinghamshire. When she returned 
she seemed to be afflicted with 
some ophthalmic disease, causing 
her to see all things in darker 
hues than they had worn previous 
to her departure. The streets 
were certainly narrower, and the 
shops more insignificant-looking 
than when she left. Time alone 
could be expected to work im- 
provements in these particulars ; 
but there was one reformation 
which she was determined to in- 
troduce, or perish in the attempt. 

In the large civilised town in 
Nottinghamshire they were hav- 
ing a course of lectures upon 
cookery. Why should not we 
have the same thing in Small- 
borough? True, our little town 
always had been a long way be- 
hind other towns ; but that was 
no reason why it should always 
continue to be so. The canons 
who periodically gave grand din- 
ner-parties joyfully hailed the idea 
of cooking-classes, in the hope of 
finding new dainties wherewith 
to delight the pampered palates 
of their guests. The housewives 
of limited means beheld already, 
through the medium of the cook- 
ing-classes, the golden era dawn- 
ing for them, when the penny 
should go as far as the shilling ; 
when fault-finding husbands, ill- 
tempered children, and imperti- 
nent servants should become 
things of the past. The daugh- 
ters who had just come home from 
school, and found the little cathe- 
dral city a remarkably quiet place, 
decided that the cooking-classes 
would nicely fill up some of the 
long dull hours which now hung 
so heavily upon their hands. And 
those ladies of a certain age— 
called young by courtesy—who 
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were conscious they were quickly 
losing whatever charms they had 
once possessed, eagerly snatched 
at the lessons as giving them one 
more chance of retrieving their 
fortunes in the matrimonial mar- 
ket. In fact, the whole town 
was shaken from top to toe, and 
figuratively pricked up its ears at 
the good times that were coming. 

The Minor Canon’s wife went 
up ten per cent in society; the 
chief ladies in the town put their 
heads together, and there were 
long talks and consultations and 
committee meetings. Asa natu- 
ral consequence, a good deal of 
confusion and mismanagement 
was the result. I have noticed 
generally that this is the case 
when ladies attempt to organise 
anything without a masculine 
element being taken into the 
council. I will, however, do 
those two colleges the justice to 
say that none of these ladies had 
graduated at Girton or Nuneham 
Hall. Of course, if they had, 
we may be certain the results 
would have been very different ! 

Mrs. Meddlesum would hear of 
no one but the lady-cook who 
had given the course of lectures 
in the large town in Nottingham- 
shire ; the Bishop’s wife wished 
for some one else ; and the Dean’s 
wife had heard of a third profes- 
sional who quite eclipsed the 
other two, having come out at 
South Kensington with double 
honours. Indeed, she knew it 
was whispered in aristocratic cir- 
cles that she had lately invented 
a very superior pudding, that had 
entirely superseded all other pud- 
dings at the royal tables, and was 
very highly esteemed by her 
Majesty’s chef de cuisine. So 
the whole town was kept on 
thorns for a week or two while 
these worthy ladies settled their 
differences, 

It turned out on inquiry that 
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the lady who had invented the 
pudding patronised by Royalty 
did not sufficiently appreciate the 
merits of our little city to con- 
descend so far as to pay it a visit. 
The professional, whom the 
Bishop's wife recommended, had 
her card of engagements more 
than full; or else, of course, it 
would have afforded her real plea- 
sure to come down and enlighten 
us. So it ended in the Minor 
Canon’s wife getting her own 
way after all. The commander- 
in-chief having been appointed, 
the next thing was to find a room 
that would combine all that the 
ladies on the committee individu- 
ally and collectively contended 
for. And this was no easy matter. 

At last it was announced that 
a long room situated at one end 
of the town had been engaged for 
the purpose, It had served in a 
good many public capacities, and 


might fairly be said to be of a - 


very liberal turn of mind. For 
twice in the week it was used for 
an auction mart, one night for 
religious serviees of an undenomi- 
national character, and the very 
next for a snug little subscription 
dance, besides doing duty as a 
polling-booth at election times. 
In fact it was a sort of Jack-of-all 
trades. 

The very day after the profes- 
sional cook had hoisted her 
colours on its roof, a select little 
circle ‘of ladies—of whom I had 
the honour to be one—was seated 
there to receive our first instruc- 
tions in the tremendous mysteries 
of that wonderful culinary art 
that was to convert this nine- 
teenth century into the long-de- 
sired Golden Age, and our insig- 
nificant little town into a modern 
Arcadia. Under such favourable 
auspices the long train of evils 
attending upon ill-cooked viands 
would soon, we hoped, be among 
the things of the past. 
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A long table, reaching from 
one wall to the other, had been 
placed across the further end of 
the room. Upon this was drawn 
up, ready for immediate action, 
an imposing array of shining pots 
and pans, plates and spoons, with 
all their near and distant relations 
in the culinary department. They 
were of every shape, size, and de- 
scription, and were headed by a 
distinguished-looking tin coffee- 
pot, that, to my knowledge, was 
never employed in any other 
capacity the whole time we at- 
tended the cooking-classes. So 
that we were led to conclude it 
was retained in that conspicuous 
position for the express purpose 
of imparting an éclat to its hum- 
bler surroundings. In a word, 
a sort of domestic Mr. Turvey- 
drop ! 

It is quite possible that the 
professional cook, hearing how 
unenlightened the cathedral city 
was, may have fancied that the 
ladies would even need to be 
taught the rudimentary art of 
making a cup of coffee! Indeed, 
she hinted at including it in her 
instructions, but Mrs. Meddlesum 
scouted the very suggestion as 
an insult to the understanding. 
Therefore the subject was never 
alluded to again. 

Behind the long table stood the 
important functionary herself— 
the professional lady-cook fresh 
from the large and highly-civi- 
lised town in Nottinghamshire. 
She was attired in all the latest 
improvements and additions with 
which Art defeats and disguises 
the designs of Nature. In fact, 
nothing but the smallest possible 
portion of that good old-fashioned 
dame’s handiwork had been al- 
lowed to remain unimpaired. 
Nothing but her toes touched the 
ground,—a tacit confession that 
Art has not yet triumphed over 
Nature completely. For there is 
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still that one small corner of the 
human frame under the dominion 
of barbarism. Her hands and 
face were almost concealed under 
a covering of powder and rouge, 
a few tufts of hair—Nature’s ori- 
ginal gift—fringed her forebead, 
but these shone with a golden 
lustre that was not original, while 
the remainder of her elaborate 
cotfiure had doubtless been lately 
imported from France or Ger- 
many. Her very eyes bore traces 
of the advancing foot of civilisa- 
tion, dazzling her beholders with 
an unnatural light, and what was 
meant to be a killing erection of 
white muslin and lace completed 
Malle. de Vanille’s head-gear. 

On seeing all this we began to 
realise how far behind the times 
we were in Smallborough, for we 
were actually benighted enough 
to wear our own complexions and 
walk on our own feet! Her 
tasty apron and sleeves excited 
the jealousy of all the ladies pre- 
sent, and a murmur of admiration 
ran round the circle as we all re- 
solved to copy without delay this 
charming pattern. 

‘ Really, it makes cooking look 
quite attractive,’ remarked Mrs. 
Meddlesum to the Dean’s wife. 
‘No doubt it is what they all 
wear in the school of cookery at 
South Kensington.’ 

The cooking staff consisted of 
a bright-eyed, intelligent-looking 
girl, who we were informed was 
the kitchen-maid. Quite a model 
in her clean and neat attire for 
all kitchen-maids to the end of 
time! Her apron and cap re- 
sembled those worn by her mis- 
tress; but in her case Nature, 
strange to say, had been left in 
peace. A practical, outspoken 
lady near me even dared to re- 
mark to her neighbour that she 
admired the healthy rosy com- 
plexion of the maid more than 
the artificial colouring of the mis- 


tress. But of course this calumny 
on art and fashion was rejected 
with the ignominy it deserved. 
There was also a very untidy, 
dogged-looking scullery-maid hired 
to do the drudgery and run 
errands who rejoiced in the fanci- 
ful name of Rosa. I grieve to 
confess it, but this girl was a na- 
tive of our little city, to which, I 
fear, she was no credit. 

The audience was not by any 
means so large as might have 
been expected, considering — the 
importance of the occasion and 
the ferment the town had been in 
for the last few weeks. But 
then, as I said before, ladies, not 
graduates at any University, had 
taken the matter into their own 
hands. We all know what to 
expect when that is the case! 
Every one in the town and for 
miles round knew that cooking- 
classes were to be held, but no 
one knew when the first lecture 
was to be given. So only those 
favoured few who had by some 
means become possessed of the 
information straggled in. The 
Bishop's wife turned round re- 
proachfully upon the Dean’s wife; 
the Dean’s wife in her turn shifted 
the blame on to the Minor Canon’s 
wife ; the Minor Canon’s wife ex- 
cused herself by saying it was the 
business of the secretary to see 
that notices were posted over the 
town, and the secretary said she 
had received no orders to that 
effect. 

In fact, each lady having ex- 
pected the other to undertake 
this task, the result was that it 
was performed by none. 

In the Nottinghamshire town 
Mdlle. de Vanille had been al- 
ways accustomed to address crowd- 
ed rooms; therefore the contrast 
was striking. Indeed, there was 
the least possible soupgon of the 
fact discernible in her tones, as 
she proceeded to deliver her first 
















































demonstration lecture in the 
prettiest half-foreign accents, at 
the same time displaying a double 
row of the most distracting pearls 
that ever graced the show-rooms 
of dental decorators. She would 
commence, she said, by showing 
us how to make croquettes in the 
latest Paris fashion, if the Bishop’s 
wife was quite agreeable. That lady 
had no objection, Of course cro- 
quettes were no strangers at the 
palace table, but I verily believe 
she was as ignorant of the mys- 
teries of their composition as we 
might suppose the man in the 
moon to be. Some of us, I ven- 
ture to assert, never knew that 
such things existed, and had very 
indistinct notions about the king- 
dom to which they belonged. 
Two dozen note-books and the 
same number of pencils were in- 
stantly produced, and for the 
next few minutes there was a 


good deal of scratching on our: 


part as we wrote down the elabo- 
rate recipe, and a good deal of fid- 
dle-faddling with flour and water, 
and the most delicate morsels of 
chopped-up meat and herbs, on 
the part of Mademoiselle. This 
was followed by an intricate pro- 
cess involving a good deal of roll- 
ing out and wrapping up and 
shaking in crumbs, the concoc- 
tion being finally well tossed up 
and down in that modern inven- 
tion—never seen in our parts 
before—a frying-basket! This 
latter circumstance reminded me 
strongly of my Rugby brother’s 
description of the blanket-tossing 
to which he was subjected on the 
night of his arrival at that far- 
famed hall of learning. Then a 
dainty little dish was handed 
round for all the ladies to taste, 
and lips were smacked together 
with evident relish, while all 
joined in pronouncing the con- 
tents ‘Capital! Excellent! Could 
not possibly be nicer !’ 
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Mrs. Meddlesum observed that 
cooking was quite an elegant occu- 
pation,—everything was made to 
appear so pretty and tasteful. 
Certainly nothing could possibly 
better have served to set off Ma- 
demoiselle’s dainty little enamelled 
hands, laden as they were with 
glittering diamond rings. As we 
all went our separate ways when 
the lesson was ended, two dozen 
tongues were loud in praise of 
the whole culinary proceedings. 

Some of the elderly young 
ladies had been so much delighted 
with the effect of the rouge and 
powder that an order was instantly 
sent up to a well-known house in 
London for a large supply of these 
fashionable toilette accessories, 
For several days after we noticed 
a considerable increase in the 
colour on these ladies’ cheeks, 
and some curious streaks of a 
foreign nature were also visible 
among their locks. In all pro- 
bability this example would have 
been largely followed, only it got 
bruited abroad that some of the 
young men in the town had the 
deplorable taste to prefer beauty 
unadorned. After which the pow- 
der and rouge soon died a natural 
death. 

When two days had elapsed we 
again repaired to the cooking- 
room, each with our basket on 
our arm, containing the materials 
with which we were to reproduce 
Mademoiselle’s instructions. There 
was a grand turn-out of the con- 
tents of baskets, and a donning 
of aprons and sleeves. But then, 
as the operating-table would not 
admit of more than twelve cooks 
at atime, a few unfortunate ladies 
who had walked in from the 
country, laden with their working 
apparatus, had to tramp back 
again. This was due to the ex- 
cellent management of the ladies’ 
committee! Had the professional 
possessed the patience of an angel 
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she would still have required the 
heads and hands of Briareus in 
order to satisfy us all. For at 
the same moment the twelve 
would-be cooks were worrying 
her with ‘Shall Ido this? ‘Is 
this right? or begging her in 
piteous accents to ‘Come to me 
now, Mdlle. de Vanille !’ 

For we knew about as much of 
the science of cooking as an oyster 
does of the theory of gravitation. 
I should even be sorry to be com- 
pelled to state upon my oath that 
there were not some among us to 
whom the question, How the 
apples got into the dumpling, 
was still an unsolved enigma. 
Some had never handled a rolling- 
piti before, and they used it pre- 
cisely as if it had been a heavy 
garden-roller. \Consequently their 
erust was rolled into something 
about as hard as an asphalte road. 
Others deluged their flour with 
water, and succeeded, indeed, in 
making paste, but not pastry. 
Poor Mademoiselle heaved a deep 
sigh as she watched these infan- 
tile attempts at cookery, prepared, 
no doubt, to carry to the next 
town upon her list a graphic ac- 
count of the most stupid pupils 
she had ever met. But, like 
Pandora’s box, at the bottom of 
all these evils it was refreshing to 
find two hopeful young ladies who 
promised fair to be her rivals some 
day. They were about to leave 
the singular for the plural num- 
ber, and were therefore especially 
interested in anything connected 
with housekeeping. 

Of my own performance I will 
not say much. I had handled a 
rolling-pin before, so my pastry was 
something between the asphalte 
road and the liquid concoction. 
The rest of us went down the 
scale in the different degrees of 
merit, and a very dejected-looking 
row of croquettes was the result 
of our combined efforts. Some 


were out at elbow, others down 
at the heel, others had only a 
patch-work covering of crumbs, 
and all had ‘amateur’ written upon 
them in unmistakable characters. 
But we partial judges thought our 
productions were rather to be com- 
mended than otherwise. ‘ Not at 
all bad for a first trial,’ ‘ Rome 
was not built in a day,’ were the 
encouraging encomiums we re- 
ceived from our friends. 

And so the cooking fever and 
Mdlle. de Vanille raged with 
unabated fury. Nothing was 
talked about throughout the 
town, from the palace to the 
artisan’s dwelling—for the hum- 
bler classes were also permitted 
to share in the general privileges 
—but the last new entremets, or 
the last method of dressing onions. 
Indeed the cooking-classes were 
worth their weight in gold. For 
they were an unfailing topic at all 
the dull dinner-parties—as it hap- 
pened just then unfortunately to 
be Lent these were carried on 
rather sub roséd—until those who 
thought more of the feast of rea- 
son than the pleasures of the palate 
were quite scandalised. There 
was now no longer any need for 
the Canon’s wife to stare help- 
lessly about the room, as was her 
wont, when she went to pay her 
afternoon calls and there hap- 
pened to be an unusual dearth of 
news, or squeeze the tips of her 
fingers in the hope of squeezing 
some inspiration out of them, for 
here was a topic, all cut and dried, 
lying ready to her hand. And 
even Mr. Dumble, who never had 
been known in his whole life, and 
he was going on to fifty, to make 
a single remark without manifest- 
ing a painful amount of labour and 
thought beforehand, actually ask- 
ed me, without any apparent trou- 
ble, when I had the misfortune 
to sit next him at dinner, if I was 
attending the cooking-classes. He 








even went so far as to volunteer 
a remark or two upon them. After 
this triumph what might not be 
looked for from the cooking- 
classes ? 

No wonder that the Canon in 
residence was heard to pro- 
nounce Mdlle. de Vanille a bene- 
factor to mankind, a ‘ gastronomic 
regenerator,’ or that some one else 
should propose to open a public 
subscription for the purpose of 
erecting a statue to her honour in 
the market-place. No wonder, I 
say, after such results as I have 
recorded above, that the profes- 
sional cook was petted and féted all 
round. The Bishop’s wife asked 
her to dinner; the Dean’s wife 
invited her to luncheon; the 
Canon’s wife got up a breakfast- 
party solely in her honour, at 
which some of her last inventions 
in the matter of breakfast-dishes 
were brought out; while Mrs. 
Meddlesum entertained her at 
afternoon tea whenever Mademoi- 
selle’s professional duties would 
permit. Some of the professional 
men’s wives invited her out also 
in a quiet way; but we always 
understood that she had some 
prior engagement at the palace or 
the deanery, and so was obliged 
to disappoint these lesser lights. 

At all events she could not 
charge our little town with a want 
of hospitality in addition to all its 
other crimes. The accumulation 
must, I fear, have become pro- 
digious at last, for every lecture 
brought to light some fresh de- 
linquency. I have not the small- 
est doubt Mademoiselle looked 
upon us as still wandering, like 
Hector’s unquiet ghost, in the 
shades of Cimmerian darkness, 
It was her constant cry that she 
could not find what she wanted 
in our town, though she had 
always been able to procure it in 
every other she had visited. The 
gas-stove would not bake properly, 
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so her crust was spoilt; the flour 
was indifferent, the butter rancid ; 
the vegetables were poor and frost- 
bitten, and the meat was unpar- 
donably coarse. Then there was 
a plaintive appeal to the Bishop’s 
wife to know what was to be done 
in these emergencies. The Bishop’s 
wife consulted with the Dean’s 
wife, and the Dean’s wife looked 
in despair at Mrs. Meddlesum, 
who said that, of course, Made- 
moiselle must have what she 
wanted, even if they had to send 
to the large town in Nottingham- 
shire for it. 

During the next few lessons 
the attendance increased con- 
siderably, until at last the room 
was crowded. Then, indeed, 
Mademoiselle was in her glory! 
There was always a struggle to 
see who could reach the model 
kitchen first. Half an hour be- 
fore the time little flocks of human 
pelicans, stretching out their necks 
to their utmost extent, were to be 
seen hurrying along with pinions 
spread—something between fly- 
ing and genuine walking. Then 
woe to the unfortunates who in- 
vaded places in the frontrow which 
did not by right belong to them ! 
They were sure to receive their 
full share of black looks and cold 
shoulders. While her dishes were 
baking or boiling, preparatory to 
being served up, Mademoiselle 
took the opportunity to entertain 
her audience with accounts of the 
grand houses at which she had 
stopped, and the aristocratic con- 
nections she had formed. A fresh 
titled name was brought out every 
day, until the list was finished ; 
then, like the lark at Cock Robin’s 
wedding, 

* When she came unto the end 
Then she began again,’ 
But, of course, it was an im- 
measurable advantage for us in 
our benighted town to learn, from 
one who had actually seen them, 
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the dishes that adorned the tables 
of the grand and great. And we 
noticed that the Bishop’s wife was 
always most careful in transferring 
these to her note-book, though she 
seldom took the same trouble with 
any of the other recipes. Mdlle. 
de Vanille had also an endless 
string of anecdotes concerning the 
different military stations at which 
she had held cooking - classes ; 
wherein she made it appear that 
the young officers’ wives had con- 
siderably less than the average 
amount of feminine shrewdness. 
Now and then some bold house- 
keeper would startle all her fel- 
lows by presuming to question 
the wisdom or correctness of some 
act of the professional’s. But that 
lady instantly extinguished her 
by saying, ‘ We always did it so 
at South Kensington.’ Which, 
of course, was unanswerable. 
Thereupon all the other ladies in- 
dulged in exultant glances at the 
downcast plaintiff. 

But by far the best time of all 
was when the dishes came round 
to be tasted. To see the eager- 
ness with which the dainty mor- 
sels were devoured by the hungry 
audience, and the extreme satis- 
faction with which they smacked 
their lips afterwards, one would 
think they must have been starv- 
ing for a fortnight. I can com- 
pare it to nothing so much as the 
feeding time at the Zoological 
Gardens. It was enough to make 
the grand old Athenian philoso- 
pher turn in his grave. But this 
privilege was only extented to the 
select few who sat in the front 
rows. Those who had the mis- 
fortune to be in the back seats 
must have left the room as hungry 
as they entered it. Unless, in- 
deed, which for their sakes we 
may hope was the case, the loss 
of one sense was compensated for 
by the acuteness of another, and 
the increased sense of smell made 


up for the non-gratification of the 
sense of taste. Were I to attempt 
to enumerate all the wonderful 
dishes that Mdlle. de Vanille 
showed us how to concoct, I might 
as well at once begin to write a 
a new dictionary of cookery. She 
was quite an adept in the art of 
consuming eggs, eight in one 
pudding being considered moder- 
ate, and fifty in a day nothing 
out of the way. So that, by the 
time she left, the country for miles 
round was completely cleared of 
eggs. And she herself confessed 
that she was almost ashamed to 
look a hen in the face, which 
under the circumstances was not 
surprising. 

All those housewives who did 
not already possess poultry now 
saw how necessary it would be to 
commence keeping hens at once, 
There was even a talk of Small- 
borough, on its own account, 
opening a trade with France in 
that commodity. The transforma- 
tion which beasts, birds, fishes, 
and creeping things underwent, as 
soon as they were handed over to 
the delicate manipulations of the 
professional, was so great that I 
am certain their nearest relatives 
would not have known them 
again. But then, as we are all 
aware, Nature is quite out of date 
now, and the sooner she is buried 
completely from our sight the 
better. Art has been trampled 
upon and kept from her rightful 
throne too long already ! 

As the old song says, 

‘The rose may cease to blow, 

‘The eagle turn a dove, 

The streams may cease to flow,’ 
ere I shall cease to remember 
with fond regret the delicious 
jellies, the tempting blanc-manges, 
the irreproachable fillets, the 
soufflés, the fricassées, the puddings 
patronised by Royalty, the ‘spread- 
eagle,’ to which Mademoiselle as- 
sured us she always kissed her 
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hand on finding it at table, and, 
above all, the irresistible gravies 
flavoured with the world-renowned 
Yankee - tickle. Only to see 
Mademoiselle preparing these deli- 
cacies made one’s mouth water, 
and so great was the eagerness to 
taste them that it caused quite a 
scuffle among the ravenous front 
rows. Expressions of intense 
relish from the more fortunate 
ones ensued ; but black looks of 
disappointment from the hungry 
wretches at the back. Though 
lost to sight and taste, these 
dishes are yet, and ever will be, 
to memory dear. 

There were just a few of the 
old school, who, thinking, with 
the ancient ballad, that Britons 
are infallible so long as they are 
fed upon beef, complained bitterly 
that their daughters had not been 
taught to roast a joint or cook a 
mutton chop. Those housekeepers, 
too, who had so eagerly hailed the 
advent of the cooking-classes as a 
sure precursor of the time when 
the penny should go as far as the 
shilling, now lamented in doleful 
strains that, instead of diminish- 
ing, their weekly bills had lately 
increased to an alarming extent. 
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But then what did that signify, 
when our little benighted cathe- 
dral city had risen from its ashes 
of ignorance and barbarism, and 
now stood up in the full daylight 
of civilisation and culinary know- 
ledge, promising some day to equal, 
if not surpass, the celebrated town 
in Nottinghamshire itself? 

The public statue has not yet 
been erected to Mdlle. de Vanille 
in the market-place. But it is an 
undeniable fact that the number 
of weddings which took place in 
the first eight months succeeding 
the cooking-classes was quite un- 
precedented in the annals of the 
town, in every instance the bride 
being one of the successful pupils 
at the model kitchen. So that 
Malle. de Vanille might exclaim, 
with the immortal Horace, 


‘I have erected a monument more endur- 
ing than bronze,’ 


But the most remarkable of all 
is that one of the elderly ‘ young 
ladies’ is just about to comfort 
the remaining days of a double- 
dyed old bachelor ; and every one 
says it is entirely owing to her 
having learnt how to make a fault- 
less Indian curry. 
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Waetaer the word ‘ relationship’ 
is a real genuine English word, 
worthy of a place in dictionaries, 
or only to be ranked among the 
mongrel terms which have cropped 
up in recent times, is a question 
which we shall leave to the tender 
mercies of philologists. We have 
a strong suspicion that Dr. John- 
son would have abhorred a noun 
with two tails, such as the affixes 
-tion and -ship might be desig- 
nated. But whether this is so or 
not, we believe that the thing 
meant by the word is well under- 
stood, and that nobody would 
suppose for a moment that any- 
thing else was intended by it than 
—but how can we define it? Let 
us be guilty of a petitio principii, 
and say blood-relationship. 

We said just now that the 
meaning of ‘relationship’ was well 
understood. It is, however, a 
part of the object of this paper to 
point out that very confused no- 
tions prevail with regard to various 
degrees of relationship, and that 
there is a good deal in connection 
with this subject which may be 
classed under the heading of 
‘things not generally known.’ 

One of the curious pieces of 
affectation which young people 
often ‘ go in for’ in these days is 
the pretence that they ‘don’t un- 
derstand relationships,’ and don’t 
know how So-and-so is related to 
them: ‘Some sort of a cousin, 
don’t you know; but I haven’t 
the remotest notior what.’ We 
have never taken the trouble to 
analyse the state of mind of which 
this kind of nonsense is a frequent 
symptom; but we incline to the 
belief that it proceeds from a com- 


mon habit of ‘ hedging,’ of being 
on the safe side, in fact. If the 
person to whom you confess you 
are related turns out to be com- 
monplace, it is as well that your 
relationship should be supposed 
to be very distant. If, on the 
other hand, you find that some 
kudos attaches to you for being 
related to him, why, then, you can 
tax your memory a little further, 
and say you believe he is your 
‘first cousin.’ In either case, it is 
safest to be vague and ambiguous 
on the subject while you are only 
feeling your ground. 

That there are, however, minds 
so constituted as to be unable to 
understand any degrees of rela- 
tionship beyond the family circle 
of father, mother, brothers, and 
sisters, we can gather some evi- 
dence from our own experience. 
Never shall we forget the attempts 
made by a party of collegians, 
many years ago, to explain to a 
lady at a supper-table the old 
puzzle, ‘If Dick’s father is John’s 
son, what relation is Dick toJohn? 
She really tried her best, but 
utterly failed to grasp the problem. 
Much assistance was offered in the 
shape of a decanter and a wine- 
glass, to represent ‘Dick’ and 
‘John’; and the lady’s voice 
might have been heard, amid all 
the din and clatter, exclaiming 
seriously, and in a tone of remon- 
strance, ‘ Do you mean to tell me 
that that wine-glass is the grand- 
father of that decanter? But it 
was all in vain. The attempt 
to convince the good lady had 
to be abandoned. The intricate 
mathematical investigation was 
beyond her powers. 























There are also persons who have 
never given their minds to prob- 
lems of this kind, and to whom 
anything outside of their own 
narrow experience presents a diffi- 
culty. We knew a case of ignor- 
ance about relationships, or, more 
strictly, about family names, which 
sounds almost incredible. A young 
fellow of eighteen, or thereabouts, 
who was by no means a fool, and 
whom we will call Smith, was 
invited to dinner by his aunt, a 
childless widow—say Mrs. Jones 
—at her lodgings in London. 
Now Smith had previously only 
known his aunt at his home down 
in the country, and had always 
known her as ‘aunt Susan’; and 
it had never yet occurred to him 
to consider whether she was maid, 
wife, or widow. Having, how- 
ever, never heard, as far as he 
knew, of any husband of ‘ aunt 
Susan,’ and knowing that she was 


his father’s sister, he said to the. 


servant who opened the door at 
Mrs. Jones’s lodgings, 

‘Does Miss Smith lodge here? 

‘ No, sir,’ replied the girl; ‘no- 
body of that name.’ 

‘But she does,’ replied young 
Smith; ‘she’s my aunt, and she 
told me she lodged here,’ &c. 

How it ended we do not recol- 
lect ; but there is no doubt that a 


Mr. 
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certain amount of suspicion must 
have attached to the excellent 
Mrs. Jones, in the eyes of her 
landlady, as a person with an 
alias. 

‘It’s all very well to call her- 
self a married lady,’ that virtuous 
female may have said ; ‘but here’s 
her own nephew—if he is her 
nephew (%)—calling her “ Miss 
Smith,”.and all! I don’t like the 
looks of it at all!’ 

We can also well imagine that 
the nephew came in for a wigging 
from his elderly relative, and never 
made the same mistake again. 

The number of people who un- 
derstand the terms ‘first cousin,’ 
‘second cousin,’ ‘first cousin once 
removed,’ &c., is very small. Pro- 
bably many of those who read 
these lines imagine that a ‘ first 
cousin once removed’ is the same 
as a ‘second cousin;’ and still more 
carry on the transactions of life 
under a mistaken notion that if 
‘Mary’ is ‘first cousin once re- 
moved’ to, say, ‘Tom’ (as a 
little dash of romance may then 
be imagined), then Tom is also 
‘first cousin once removed’ to 
Mary. Let us hasten to dispel 
these illusions. 

Suppose we illustrate our re- 
marks by a fictitious little pedi- 
gree : 





Jones, 
4 





Mr. William Jones, 
n 





f 
Mr. Alfred Jones. Mr. Jobn Jones, 


Mary Jones. Henry Jones. 


Now here it may be necessary 
to explain, as we fear many per- 
sons ‘don’t understand pedigrees’ 
(except, perhaps, those of race- 
horses, in which knowledge many 
of our gilded youth would be un- 
willing to appear deficient, though 
not ashamed of ignorance con- 
cerning human genealogies), the 
original Mr, Jones is supposed to 


1 
Mr. Thomas Jones, 


—- 
Mr, Charles Jones, Tom Jones, 


Richard Jones, 


have had two sons, Messrs. Wil- 
liam and Thomas Jones. Of these 
two brothers, William was the 
father of Alfred and John; and 
Thomas was the father of Charles 
and Tom. Mary is the daugh- 
ter of Alfred ; Henry is the son 
of John, and Richard is the son 
of Charles. It will not need 
any extraordinary acumen to dis- 
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cover that Alfred, John, Charles, 
and Tom are all grandsons of the 
original Mr. Jones; and that 
Mary, Henry, and Richard are 
his great-grandchildren. Those 
who have taken in thus much 
may, by a further stretch of intel- 
lect, comprehend that Alfred and 
John are first cousins to Charles 
and Tom, the father of the former 
pair of brothers being brother to 
the father of the latter pair. But 
now comes the difficulty. What 
is the ‘relationship’ between our 
old friends ‘Tom’ and ‘ Mary’? 
Tom is first cousin to Mary’s 
father, Alfred. What relation is 
Mary herself to Tom? Some per- 
sons say ‘second cousin’ ; but this 
is a mistake: she is his ‘first cou- 
sin once removed’—a relationship 
which may be defined as that of 
‘the child of a first cousin.’ Thus, 
to take an instance from our Royal 
Family, the Queen’s children and 
the Duke of Cumberland are ‘first 
cousins once removed’ to the Duke 
of Cambridge, being children of 
his Royal Highness’s first cousins. 

This relationship, existing as it 
does between two persons in dif- 
ferent ‘ generations,’ i.e. not de- 
scended by an equal number of 
steps from the common ancestor, 
is not a mutual relationship, like 
‘brother’ or ‘first cousin.’ In 
other words, if Alfred is brother 
to John, John is brother to Al- 
fred ; if Alfred is first cousin to 
Charles, Charles is first cousin to 
Alfred : because these are in the 
same ‘generation ;’ therefore these 
relationships—‘ bfother’ and ‘first 
cousin’—are ‘mutual.’ But 
‘uncle’ and ‘nephew’ are not 
mutual relationships; for if Al- 
fred is uncle to Henry, Henry is 
not ‘uncle’ to Alfred; and if 
Richard is nephew to Tom, Tom 
is not ‘nephew ’ to Richard. And 
‘first cousin once removed’ is a 
relationship like ‘nephew.’ If 
Mary and Henry are ‘ first cousins 
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once removed’ to Charles, it does 
not follow that Charles is ‘first 
cousin once removed’ to them. 
He is often called so, but quite as 
erroneously as an uncle would be 
called his nephew’s ‘ nephew.’ 
The curious fact remains that, for 
the converse of the relationship 
‘first cousin once removed,’ i.e. 
for a ‘ parent’s first cousin,’ there 
is no name of universal accept- 
ance, If Mary and Henry in 
our Jones pedigree are children, 
and Mr. Charles Jones, their fa- 
ther’s first cousin, is an intimate 
and attached relative, whose visit 
brings with it toys and lollipops, 
it is not improbable that he 
‘gets’ (as Northerners say) ‘ uncle 
Charles’ from his little cousin 
Mary. Otherwise, it may be, he 
is known to her as ‘cousin 
Charles.’ The only name for his 
relationship to her, of which we 
know, is that of ‘Welsh uncle’ 
—a name of limited usage, but 
as good, probably, as any other 
convenient term which could be 
devised. 

Tt has been shown that a first 
cousin’s child is called a ‘first 
cousin once removed.’ On the 
same principle, a first cousin’s 
grandchild is called a ‘ first cousin 
twice removed,’ and his (or her) 
child would be a ‘first cousin 
three times removed ? and so on, 
the number of ‘ removes’ showing 
by how many generations the two 
persons who are so related differ. 
On the same principle that a 
great-grandchild is rare, i.e. a 
person lineally removed by three 
generations, a first cousin three 
times removed is, speaking gener- 
ally, somewhat rare, but far more 
common, doubtless, than a great- 
grandchild, because the former 
means the great-grandchild of a 
person’s first cousin, who may be 
much older than the person him- 
self. Indeed it is quite conceiy- 
able that a man should live to see 
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his first cousin five times removed ; 
for he might easily have a first 
cousin fifty or sixty years older 
than himself, and live to see that 
cousin’s descendants of the fifth 
generation. 

As there is no name for a 
parent’s first cousin, so also there 
is none for a grandparent’s first 
cousin; but if the term ‘ Welsh 
uncle’ should ever be generally 
adopted for the former, the latter 
might, by analogy, be called a 
Welsh granduncle (or grand 
Welsh uncle): thus if Mary Jones, 
in our pedigree, marries and has 
children, they will be first cousins 
twice removed to Tom, and he 
will be their Welsh granduncle. 

And now we may pass on to 
second cousins. ‘ Second cousins’ 
are persons whose nearest common 
ancestor is great-grandparent to 
each—in other words, if two per- 
sons are first cousins, the children 


of the one are second cousins to | 


the children of the other. Thus, 
among the Joneses, Mary and 
Henry are second cousins to 
Richard ; or, in the Royal Family, 
the Duke of Cumberland is second 
cousin to the Prince of Wales. 
And it will follow, by analogy, 
that your second cousin’s child is 
your second cousin once removed ; 
your second cousin’s grandchild, 
your second cousin twice removed ; 
and soon. And it is needless to 
remark that there is no term for 
the converse to these relationships. 
Thus Henry Jones’s children 
would be second cousins once re- 
moved to Richard; but there is 
no term except ‘father’s second 
cousin’ to express his relationship 
to them. 

From what has been said, it will 
naturally follow that ‘third cousins’ 
are persons whose nearest common 
ancestor is a great-great-grand- 
parent, or, in other words, persons 
whoare the children of two persons 
who are second cousins to each 
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other. Likewise, the children of 
two ‘third cousins’ are ‘fourth 
cousins,’ and so on. 

In fact, using algebraical sym- 
bols, we may say that aperson’s m™ 
cousin » times removed is one who 
is lineally descended from the 
nearest common ancestor by n 
more generations than the former, 
the former himself being m+1 
generations below that ancestor. 

Thus, for example, your fifth 
cousin twice removed is eighth in 
descent from your sixth ancestor 
(counting your parent as first an- 
cestor, your grandparent as second, 
and so on). 

But our readers will fear we are 
for reducing ‘relationship’ to one 
of the exact sciences if we have 
any more to say about the alge- 
braical m and » (no relations these 
to the M. and N. of the Catechism). 
Lest, however, they should be 
inclined to think lightly of this 
subject, let them remember what 
tremendous consequences have re- 
sulted from even distant relation- 
ship, and how all-important it has 
been in countless instances to 
preserve family records, by means 
of which claims to great wealth 
and high rank have been estab- 
lished. It is all very well to 
smile at the claim to a fifth cousin- 
ship several times removed ; but 
if the heir presumptive knows 
that no nearer cousins—no rela- 
tives of any kind, removed or not 
removed—stand between him and 
the chieftainship of his family, 
who shall blame him for having 
studied the intricacies of relation- 
ship? It has not seldom happened 
that a very distant cousin has thus 
succeeded to ‘ the title and estates.’ 
There was an instance of this in 
the great house of Stanley, about 
a century and a half ago. When 
James, the tenth Earl of Derby, 
died in 1736, it was necessary to 
go back some two hundred and 
fifty years, in order to establish 
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the claim of his heir, Sir Edward 
Stanley ; and, in fact, this eleventh 
Earl was sixth cousin to the tenth, 
And it is somewhat remarkable 
that, although the present Lord 
Derby is the fifteenth Earl, yet 
he is not descended lineally from 
any of the first ten earls, except, 
of course, the first, the Constable 
of England, who died in 1504. 

Another curious instance of 
keeping the claims of distant re- 
lationship in remembrance occurs 
in the history of the Dukedom of 
Somerset. This dukedom was con- 
ferred in 1547 upon the Protector, 
Sir Edward Seymour, with this pe- 
culiar limitation : that the heirs of 
his second marriageshould succeed ; 
and failing them, his heirs by his 
jirst wife. For several generations 
the dukedom remained in the 
second family ; and it may have 
seemed to many a righteous retri- 
bution that, in 1750, when the 
seventh Duke died, there was no 
heir to succeed, except among the 
descendants of the Protector’s first 
wife. The head of that branch, 
therefore, Sir Edward Seymour, 
sixth baronet (for the first Duke’s 
grandson had been made a baronet), 
became eighth Duke of Somerset, 
being fifth cousin once removed 
to the seventh Duke. 

But perhaps the most remark- 
able example in modern times of 
the advantage of proving one’s 
heirship through distant relation- 
ship is the case of the Earldom of 
Devon. Sir Edward Courtenay 
was created Earl of Devon in 
1485; and his great-grandson 
Edward, after sundry attainders, 
was created Earl of Devon in 1553 
by his ‘ Welsh aunt,’ Queen Mary, 
with remainder to ‘heirs male 
general.’ Now this Earl died in 
1566, aged thirty-nine, and un- 
married ; and as there were no 
Courtenays left who were at all 
nearly related to him, the earldom 
was supposed to be extinct, and 
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was not claimed. More than two 
centuries and a half afterwards, 
however, in 1831, it was proved 
to the satisfaction of the House of 
Lords that William, third Vis- 
count Courtenay, was entitled to 
the Earldom of Devon, as heir 
general of the Earl created by 
Queen Mary, to whom his rela- 
tionship was that of sixth cousin 
nine times removed ! The nearest 
common ancestor, Hugh de Cour- 
tenay, second Earl of Devon, of a 
former creation, had died in 1377, 
nearly two hundred years before 
the first Earl of the present crea- 
tion. Thus it was decided that 
the earldom, during the 265 years 
of non-claim, had been, not extinct, 
but dormant; and seven of the 
Courtenays who lived and died in 
that interval are reckoned now as 
rightful Earls of Devon. It is 
somewhat curious that one of 
these, viz. William Courtenay, 
was created a baronet in 1644 
(when he appears to have been 
only sixteen), but is stated in the 
genealogical records to have ‘ dis- 
dained the title.’ Can this have 
resulted from a belief that he had 
a right to a much higher title? 
The complications of relation- 
ship which result from certain 
kinds of ‘mixed’ marriages are 
confusing enough ; and we have 
plenty of sympathy for those who 
regard them as things which ‘ no 
feller can understand.’ There are, 
indeed, people to be met with, 
who will assure you that there is 
some way—they can’t exactly 
remember what—by which a man 
may become ‘his own grandfather, 
don’t you know? ‘O yes,’ 
they tell you confidently, ‘they 
have seen it proved, and they 
know it’s all right!’ In all 
seriousness, however, cases may 
quite conceivably occur of an 
uncle and nephew, say, marrying 
‘ respectively ’ (as is said in pub- 
lication of banns, and which no 
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doubt is taken for ‘ respectably’ 
by many of the humbler sort) a 
niéce and aunt: for, as everybody 
knows, a niece may be older than 
her aunt, or, at any rate, they 
may both be ‘marriageable’ at 
the same time. Figure, then, to 
yourselves, gentle readers, and 
if of a genealogical frame of mind 
illustrate by a pedigree, the re- 
lationships that might ensue. 
Suppose, let us say, Mr. James 
Brown marries Miss Eliza White, 
and they have a son Charles ; 
while young William Brown, a 
nephew of James, marries Miss 
Jane White, the young aunt of 
Eliza (a maternal aunt would be 
more likely, but the same sur- 
name is easier to follow). In due 
time we will suppose the young 
William Browns are blessed with 
a daughter, to whom they (for in 
the matter of giving of the name, 
as well as in all serious respon- 
sibility, the parents are un- 
doubtedly the real godparents) 
give the name of Mary. Now 
examine the relationships. Mr. 
James Brown is great-uncle to 
Mary, but his wife is her first- 
cousin! Charles is Welsh uncle 
to Mary, and also Welsh nephew. 
So that in this case, contrary to 
what was said above, the relation- 
ship of ‘first cousin once removed ’ 
és mutual. 

Some of the newspapers pointed 
out, at the time of their engage- 
ment, the complications which 
would arise by the recent mar- 
riage of the Duke of Westminster. 
The brother of the new Duchess 
is married to the Duke’s daughter, 
so that his grace is father-in-law 
to his own brother-in-law. If 
there should be issue to both 
marriages, the one young family 
will have their aunt for a step- 
grandmother, and the other will 
be uncles and aunts to their own 
first cousins ! 

But such complications as these 
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are by no means rare. We know 
a gentleman who has two sons- 
in-law ; and one of these is father- 
in-law to the other. And we have 
heard of another whose two wives 
had previously been the widows 
of a father and son. It con- 
stitutes quite a problem to dis- 
cover how such marriages were 
possible and legal, as they un- 
doubtedly were. 

The rationale of the Table of 
Kindred and Affinity is, we 
believe, little understood. It pro- 
ceeds from the scriptural principle 
that persons may not marry each 
other if they are related by less 
than four ‘degrees of relation- 
ship;’ by which expression is 
meant the natural unit of relation- 
ship—that between parent and 
child. Thus a niece is a man’s 
parents’ child’s child :—i.e, the re- 
lationship is one of three degrees ; 
therefore a man may not marry 
his niece. But a first cousin is a 
man’s parents’ parents’ child's 
child, i.e. the relationship is one 
of four degrees ; and therefore a 
man may marry his first cousin and 
anyone still more remotely related 
to him. 

It may be seen from this that 
it would be unlawful for a man 
to marry his great-granddaughter, 
she being only three degrees of 
relationship distant from him. 
This prohibition is not mentioned 
in the table, doubtless from the 
virtual impossibility of such a 
case arising. But if we could 
conceive it possible that a man 
should desire to lead his young 
great-great-granddaughter to the 
altar, he would, at any rate, have 
the law on his side, for she 
would be as distantly related to 
him as a first cousin. Some of 
our readers may recollect a story 
of Edgar Allan Poe’s, wherein a 
man discovers that the lady to 
whom he is engaged is his great- 
great-grandmother. The relation- 
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ship would not have invalidated 
the marriage. 

Relationships, of course, figure 
largely in novels. In the old 
romances it may almost be said 
that everybody turned out in the 
end to be everybody else’s grand- 
mother! One would suppose 
that every kind of discovered re- 
lationship had been already util- 
ised to form a striking incident in 
novels. And yet we venture to 
say that the following ‘notion’ 
has hitherto been overlooked by 
inventors of plots, to whom we 
freely offer it. 

Imagine the bride and bride- 

m, after innumerable trials 
and obstacles of every kind, to be 
at last at the altar, and the mar- 
riage service begun. The officiat- 
ing bishop (we will suppose the 
contracting parties to be of such 
noble birth that it takes a bishop 
to unite them) asks whether any 
one can allege any impediment 
now, ‘or else for ever hold his 
peace.” To the dismay of the 
wedding-party, an old woman 
(the evil genius, or fairy not in- 
vited to the christening) comes 
forward and explains—what she 
alone has known—the mystery in 
which the birth of the bride’s 
mother, long since dead, was in- 
volved. Documents are produced 
which prove, to the satisfaction 
(or rather dissatisfaction) of all 
present, that the bride’s maternal 
grandmother was the bridegroom’s 
half-sister, nearly fifty years older 


than himself; ‘and, therefore,’ 
concludes the malicious old bel- 
dame, ‘as a man cannot marry 
his niece, the marriage is unlaw- 
ful!’ Great sensation, of course, 
ensues; but the bishop, who is 
well up in the Table of Kindred, 
&c., quietly remarks, ‘A man 
may not marry his niece, but he 
may marry his great-niece,’ and 
accordingly proceeds with the 
service, to the discomfiture of the 
ancient hag and the joy of every- 
body else. 

Such a marriage, indeed, would 
be quite lawful, for the relation- 
ship, it will be observed, is one 
of four degrees, and, accordingly, 
it is not one of the ‘forbidden 
degrees.’ Should such a marriage 
be followed, as most marriages 
are, by progeny, we should have 
the curious result that children 
would have their own mother for 
a ‘Welsh niece,’ and would be 
first cousins to their grandmother, 
and first cousins twice removed 
to themselves ! 

A marriage in high life actually 
took place, a few years ago, in 
which the bridegroom was first 
cousin twice removed to the bride. 
Her ladyship, therefore, became 
daughter-in-law to her own Welsh 
nephew ; and when ason and heir 
appeared upon the scene, he 
figured as second cousin to one 
grandfather, and as great-great- 
great-nephew to the other, who 
was less than sixty years of 


age ! 
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By THe Avtuor or ‘A Frencu Herress IN HER OWN CHATEAU,’ 
‘Mrs. LAncasTER’s RIVAL,’ ETC. 





CHAPTER X. 
A TRUANT. 


Wii1am Goxpine had at one 
time been something of a racing- 
man, though more because his 
friends urged it on him than be- 
cause he cared for it himself. 
Soon after he married, his wife 
had insisted on his selling his 
horses ; and it had not cost him 
any pain to give up his connec- 
tion with the Turf altogether. 

It was one of Lady Valentina’s 
inconsistencies, as people thought 
them. A very little experience 
of races had been enough for her. 
They did not amuse her much ; 
she did not like the people she 
saw there. Her idea of fun, as 
connected with horses, was a gal- 
lop across country, or driving her- 
self in some eccentric fashion. 
She was quite fearless, and en- 
joyed an adventure with a touch 
of danger or mischief in it. 

Her sister Julia, on the con- 
trary, liked what she thought 
civilised amusements,among which 
she counted the Midshire races 
in the middle of April, and the 
ball at the county town that be- 
longed to them. She filled her 
house for the occasion, and agreed 
with her husband that this would 
be a good opportunity for asking 
Valentina and Golding. It look- 
ed odd that they should never 
come to Stoneycourt. Val’s ec- 
centricities would not matter so 
much when there was plenty to 
do, and her beautiful face and 
dress would ornament the party. 
VOL. X¥LIl. NO, CCXLIX. 


Lady Julia collected her guests 
from all quarters. She asked 
Roger Miles to stay three nights, 
coming in time to dine on the first 
day, going with them to the races 
on the next two days, and to the 
ball on the last evening. Mrs. 
Miles, with her hearty dislike and 
disapproval of Stoneycourt and all 
its clan, hoped Roger would re- 
fuse ; but was disappointed, and 
could not say much, It was, 
after all, so natural that a young 
man should enter into the gaieties 
of his own neighbourhood. 

Roger drove up to Stoneycourt 
about seven o'clock, when the 
sun was setting. The place looked 
very fine, standing lit up on its 
hill, belted with fir-trees that 
showed grandly dark against the 
evening sky. Outside the gates 
he met old Starr, the coachman, 
who was rather lame from rheu- 
matism, and came marching along 
with the help of a stick. Starr 
made a sign to Mr. Miles, who 
pulled up and spoke to him. 

* You haven’t seen my boy any- 
where about in the hedges, have 
you, sir? That there Dick, that 
grandson of mine, as is always in 
mischief ? 

‘No; I have seen no signs of 
him. Have you lost him? 

‘He took himself off three 
hours ago. And you haven't by 
chance seen my Lady Valentina?’ 

* What, is she lost too ? 

‘There was inquiries made 
about her,’ said Starr cautiously. 
*I didn’t tell ’em what I guessed ; 
but she was down at our house this 
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very morning, talking to Dick 
about nests, and looking at his 
eggs, as he’s got a regular fine 
collection of ; and I shouldn't be, 
so to say, surprised if it’s bird’s- 
nesting along with Dick the 
young lady’s after. At least, sir, 
there is things as would scare me 
worse.’ 

‘Yes, I should think so. Very 
harmless; and I have no doubt 
Dick will bring the lady back 
safe,’ said Roger. ‘ Are you going 
with us to-morrow, Starr? 

*To be sure, sir; leastways, if 
this here worret don’t bring on 
the rheumatics.’ 

Roger drove on to the house, 
rather amused in his mind. He 
was glad that Lady Valentina had 
not lost her childish tastes, her 
love of liberty, and going out in 
the fields. He agreed with old 
Starr that she and Dick were 
probably bird’s-nesting together. 

He saw no one till nearly din- 
ner-time. Then, as he came out 
of his room into the lighted gal- 
lery, he met Valentina coming 
slowly along. She was rather 
dishevelled ; her hair was rough, 
and on her dress there were stains 
of green, brown, and yellow. She 
looked flushed and naughty, too, 
very like a truant child; but as 
she looked up and saw Roger 
smiling, her eyes began to smile 
too, with mischievous sweetness. 

‘Iam so tired,’ she said. ‘ What 
do you think I have been doing?’ 

‘ Bird’s- nesting ? suggested 
Roger. 

She spread out a pair of brown 
little hands to cover the stains. 
The hands themselves just then 
were not like those ofa fine lady. 

‘I never did it before,’ she 
said ; ‘and it is such glorious fun ! 
What lucky things boys are! 
Had you a collection of eggs when 
you were a boy? 

* Yes, a splendid one. I’ve got 
them now—a cabinet full. You 


can look them over some day, and 
take any you like. I have out- 
grown that interest,’ said Roger 
benevolently. 

‘ Ah, you dlasé creature! No, 
thank you. I don’t steal from 
other people. I am going to col- 
lect mine myself, with my friend 
Dick Starr’s help. He knows 
them all; he is a genius, that 
boy! To-morrow he and I are 
going to drive in a pony-cart to a 
place ten or eleven miles off, where 
there are nests of waterfowl. He 
thinks we may find a kingfisher’s 
nest. Did you ever find one? 

‘Yes; there is always one in 
the river-bank at home. But is 
not to-morrow the Midborough 
Cup-day? forgive my suggesting 
it.’ 


Valentina exclaimed pettishly, 
and stamped her foot, 

‘Those detestable races! I 
won't go to them! I promised 
Dick, and I shall go with 
him.’ 

‘Some people will be disap- 
pointed,’ said Roger quietly. 

‘Well, at any rate, keep my 
secret, will you? Say nothing 
about the eggs or the cart, be- 
cause Dick might get into a scrape. 
I saw Julia just now. She was 
so shocked at the sight of me; 
and I told her I had been climb- 
ing trees.’ 

‘ Wasn’t it true? 

‘ How rude you are, Mr. Miles ! 
I shall never tell you anything 
again. Here is Aurélie coming to 
look for me. Well, Aurélie, are 
you in despair ? 

‘Does milady know that the 
dinner-bell will ring in five mi- 
nutes ? 

‘I’m coming,’ said Valentina. 

She waved her hand with a 
smile to Roger, and went along 
the gallery, singing to herself two 
lines of an old French song that 
those who lived with her knew 
very well: 
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‘Je n'ai pas de cur, et je m’en soucie 

Si jSvais de coeur, je ne saurais qu’en 
faire!’ 

The words struck Roger, and, as 

he ran down-stairs, he caught 

himself thinking that they might 

be true. 

There were a good many people 
staying in the house, nearly all 
of them strangers to Roger. He 
did not join much in the talk at 
dinner, which was mostly made 
up of stories of the Turf and the 
betting-ring. Lady Julia and 
several of her friends laughed very 
much at these stories, and every- 
body confessed, with deprecating 
smiles, that there was a great 
deal of rascality mixed up in these 
things. Lady Valentina listened 
with an air of disgust which gave 
Roger some pleasure. 

After dinner he had a long 
talk with Golding, who seemed 
only too happy to be in his old 
friend’s company again, and to 
chat away with him unreserv- 
edly. When they went into the 
drawing-room, Billy did not seem 
inclined to part with him; he 
made his way to a remote sofa, 
and he and Roger sat down in 
the two round corners of it. They 
had not been there long, when 
Lady Valentina came up to them. 

‘Give me your place,’ she said 
to her husband. ‘I want to stay 
here.’ 

‘Take mine,’ said Roger, spring- 
ing up before Billy had time to 
make a languid movement. 

She smiled, and let herself sink 
down rather wearily into the soft 
cushioned corner. Roger stood 
against the wall close to her 
shoulder. She fanned herself, and 
sighed once or twice impatiently 
before any of them spoke. 

‘What's the matter, Val?’ said 
her husband. ‘Anything hap- 
pened to vex you? 

‘ Everything. I dislike all these 
people. These women have been 
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tormenting me, because I said I 
would not go to the horrid races 
to-morrow. Julia said she would 
talk to me by and by. What does 
she mean ? 

‘To persuade you, I suppose,’ 
said Billy. ‘She thinks it would 
be rather hard on them all; 
wouldn’t it, Miles? 

‘Nonsense!’ said Lady Val. 
‘What difference could I make 
to any of them? No one would 
miss me, except, perhaps, you and 
Mr. Miles.’ 

‘ My dear girl, you don’t expect 
me to go without you?’ Ishall be 
too glad to escape.’ 

‘ That is all right, then. And 
Mr. Miles?” 

She looked up smiling. Roger 
felt himself obliged to answer 
that he feared he was bound to 
go. 

‘ Lady Julia asked me, you see,’ 
he said, 

‘She asked me,’ said Valentina. 
‘Am I bound? 

‘ You are bound to please your- 
self, and nobody else,’ said Billy 
Golding. ‘Won’t you find the 
day rather long, though, with no- 
thing to do? 

*O, I shall amuse myself.’ 

She was soon tired of her place 
on the sofa, and got up and walked 
away. Her husband stayed con- 
tentedly where he was. Roger 
Miles was staring at a picture, and 
wishing to-morrow at the bottom 
of the sea, and keeping time with 
his fingers to a lively swinging 
march that some one was playing 
on the distant piano, when Frank 
Hartless came and flung himself 
down in Valentina’s corner. 

Frank was generally thought a 
very agreeable man. Everybody 
liked him; he was a universal 
knowledge box, and had an envi- 
able power of adapting himself to 
circumstances. Still, he had been 
unlucky in one way, for no fewer 
than three charming women had 
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refused him, before that affair of 
Valentina, in which he had startled 
his brother and sister by behaving 
so like a fool. Robert was disap- 
pointed in Frank, who had borne 
the character of a cheerful philo- 
sopher, and had sprung up like a 
blade of grass after the crushing 
of his former refusals. But even 
in this case a few months had 
been enough to restore him to his 
usual spirits. He had been able 
to meet Lady Valentina Golding 
with a smiling face, and, on the 
strength of their connection and 
his friendship with her husband, 
had soon reéstablished an inti- 
macy which she was too indifferent 
to discourage. He was always find- 
ing fault with her about some- 
thing, always being snubbed in 
return, and always proving irre- 
pressible, At the same time, he 
made it no secret that he thought 
her perfect, and told everybody 
that her faults alone would make 
her fifty times more attractive 
than other women. 

‘ Look here, Billy,’ said Frank, 
‘Julia is most awfully cut up. 
Your wife declares she won’t go 
to-morrow. It spoils the whole 
thing, I suppose you know. I 
have been begging and praying 
without avail. What new fancy 
is it? 

‘It’s her fancy; she does not 
choose to go. Do you expect any 
more explanation ? 

‘Come, but this is a little too 
much, you know—overturning 
people’s arrangements like this ; 
it won’t do at all. If prayers are 
no use, I really think just for 
once you should put your foot 
down. My brother and Julia are 
awfully disgusted. Tell her it’s 
a case in which she really must 
give in.’ 

Roger looked round with a 
slight smile. 

‘What are you laughing at? 
said Frank rather sharply. 


* Nothing,’ said Roger, who did 
not at all choose to discuss Lady 
Valentina’s whims with this third 
party. 

‘Do you hear, Billy? Frank 
went on. ‘She can’t think that 
she has no duties to her relations 
or to society. It—it— What 
earthly reason can she have for 
refusing to go to-morrow ?’ 

‘My wife is the best judge of 
her own reasons and her own 
wishes,’ answered Billy—‘if it’s 
my wife that you mean by 
“ she.”’ 

‘Yes, I know what they are,’ 
said Frank, unabashed. ‘ She may 
have changed them by to-morrow 
morning ; and I hope she will, or 
else we shall have a scene. Julia 
is very serious, I can tell you. 
She won’t take the spoiling of 
her party with any meekness at 
all.’ 

Roger strolled away, with some 
additional respect for Billy, who 
seemed capable of standing up for 
his wife, though hardly of silenc- 
ing Frank Hartless ; that would 
have been too much to expect of 
him. 

It was very stormy weather at 
Stoneycourt the next morning. 
For once the placid-tempered Lady 
Julia was thoroughly put out, and 
perhaps that was not wonderful. 
Neither Lady Valentina nor her 
husband appeared at breakfast ; 
soon after which the great four- 
in-hand drag came to the door, 
and everybody was prepared to 
start for Midborough. Roger 
Miles was standing near the foot 
of the stairs at the library-door, 
when Frank Hartless came up and 
asked him whether the Goldings 
were going. 

‘ You are as wise as I am,’ said 
Roger. ‘I have not seen either 
of them since last night.’ 

‘Lady Julia spoke her mind 
last night—I don’t know with 
what effect,’ said Frank, smiling, 











and lowering his voice ; for Lady 
Julia at that moment came hur- 
riedly along the hall. 

‘Frank, will you oblige me by 
asking William Golding whether 
he and Val are going with us or 
not? The servants can tell me 
nothing. They talk some non- 
sense about Val not being in the 
house.’ 

Frank nodded and sprang up- 
stairs. Lady Julia was flushed, 
and her dress, which was pink, 
did not become her well. Roger 
had not known before that she 
could look so cross and be so fussy, 
but he was candid and reasonable 
enough to be sorry for her. The 
whole thing seemed a dismal bore 
to him, now that Valentina pre- 
ferred bird’s-nesting. About that 
he did not think it was his duty 
to saya word. He went to the 
door and admired the horses, who 
were stamping and shaking their 
harness, impatient to be off. Then 
he was aware that Frank . had 
come down-stairs, bringing Billy 
Golding with him, and that Lady 
Julia was holding a short conver- 
sation with these two at the foot 
of the stairs. 

‘Well, we certainly can’t wait 
till she is found,’ was her con- 
clusion. ‘You should never let 
her out of your sight, William ; 
she is far too strange to go about 
alone. You can send the servants 
to look for her if you like. Of 
course, none of our party can stay 
behind. She has hidden herself 
somewhere, no doubt, on purpose 
to annoy us.’ 

Mr. Hartless now came forward 
and joined them. 

‘ Are you all ready? What are 
we waiting for ?’ 

‘Val has run away,’ said Lady 
Julia shortly. 

There were several servants 
standing near, and Roger felt so 
angry with her that he could 
hardly restrain himself, 
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* Do you suppose she is far off ? 
said Robert Hartless to Billy. 

‘Most likely not; but I don’t 
know where she is. From what 
Aurélie says, she must have gone 
out early.’ 

‘An odd proceeding,’ said Mr. 
Hartless. ‘I suppose you won't 
come with us, then? 

‘No’ 

‘We had better start; the 
horses have been there quite long 
enough. Is every one ready ? 

Roger slipped round at the 
back of the group and joined 
Billy, who was looking nervous, 
helpless, and unhappy. He stretch- 
ed out his hand with an eager 
movement, and laid hold of 
Roger’s arm. 

‘Stay with me, old fellow,’ he 
said, in a half-whisper. 

toger nodded. He overtook 
Lady Julia with two steps, and 
asked her to excuse him. Gold- 
ing seemed unwell and anxious, 
he said, and he hardly thought 
he ought to be left alone. 

‘O, certainly! Will he want 
anybody else? said Lady Julia, 
with a haughty rudeness of man- 
ner which astonished Roger. 

He went back to Billy, who 
stood leaning against the balus- 
ters, changing colour from red to 
white painfully. He took the 
poor fellow by the arm and led 
him into the library, and there 
they waited till the four-in-hand 
had driven off, and the house had 
begun to be quiet again. 

Billy had thrown himself al- 
most face downwards on a sofa. 
Presently Roger spoke to him, 
and when he looked up, saw, with 
some consternation, that he was 
in tears. He asked him kindly— 
perhaps with a slight mixture of 
manly contempt—whether he was 
anxious about Lady Valentina, 

‘I don’t know,’ said Billy. 
* Poor darling! I knew she would 
not go, and Julia was so savage 
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to her last night. 


Val and I de- 
cided that we would go away to- 
morrow. Not to-day, because she 
had something to do, she said, 
and she couldn't give it up because 
Julia was grumpy. Whether she’s 
gone to see poor people, or what 


it is, I don’t know. She’s always 
awfully generous to beggars. I 
wonder where she is, though ? 
Do you think she will come in 
soon ? 

The poor fellow seemed so weak 
in mind and body that Roger 
thought he had better not men- 
tion the scheme for driving ten 
miles and collecting waterfowl’s 
eggs. The best plan would be to 
go off himself and look for her, 
and bring her back again. 

* Look here, Billy, old boy, you 
are tired out,’ he said, in his kind- 
est manner. ‘The best thing you 
can do is to lie down and go to 
sleep. I'll go out and look for 
Lady Valentina, and I won’t come 
back without her, I promise you 
that.’ 

‘Ah—thanks! I thought you 
would pull us out of it,’ said Billy, 
with a grateful confidence, which 
somehow added to Roger’s weight 
of sadness. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE MILL. 


Lapy VaALenTina thought the 
first hours of that day among the 
most amusing and unusual she 
had ever spent. After the early 
cup of coffee which Aur¢lie always 
provided, she went out, down the 
long gardens to a corner of the 
stable-yard, where Dick Starr 
joined her directly. He was a 
bright-eyed lad of fourteen, with 
a curly head and an adventurous 
spirit. In the lane that ran up at 
the back of the stables the rough 
pony and little wooden cart 
were waiting, tied to a post. In 
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the cart there was a basket con- 
taining bread and cheese, for it 
had occurred to Dick that he and 
his companion might be hungry 
in the course of their drive. He 
doubted whether a lady could eat 
either bread orcheese ; but he had 
no chance of providing anything 
better, guessing that if he took 
his grandmother into his con- 
fidence, the whole plan would be 
spoilt. 

They rattled off at a great pace 
down the sandy stony lane. The 
sun was shining, and all the young 
nut-trees and willows were coming 
into leaf: the primrose-studded 
banks were strewn over with 
fallen catkins. Lambs peeped 
through the hedges and raced 
away. Birds twittered cheerfully, 
and every now and then Master 
Dick stopped his pony and climbed 
to some tempting nest, to the in- 
tense excitement of his companion. 
The few country people they met in 
those lonely lanes stared wonder- 
ingly at the pair. Valentina’s 
shady hat and shepherd’s plaid 
shaw] did not in any way disguise 
herladyship. She was laughing and 
gay, forgetting everything but the 
present moment, wild after eggs, 
asking Dick a thousand questions, 
taking the reins from him and 
making the pony skim over the 
ground. at a pace which even 
alarmed him a little, boy as he 
was. But he was her willing 
slave, and though he felt his su- 
perior wisdom as to nests and 
their owners, and spoke with 
authority on these subjects, he 
bowed down before the ruling 
spirit in everything else. 

It was a delicious drive. To 
have had her own way in spite of 
Julia’s cross words, to have escap- 
ed from the races and all their 
vulgar noise into this freedom of 
sweet spring country full of life 
and song, gave Valentina a feeling 
of quite triumphant happiness, 
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At last, ten miles from Stoney- 
court, they came to the river, a 
shallow splashing stream which 
flowed by woods and rushes and 
flowery meadows, and then made 
wild little rapids of itself down the 
stony side of a moor. Dick took 
his pony to a cottage near by, 
advising Lady Valentina to wait 
for him by the river, as they were 
an ‘ignorant lot’ up there. She 
sat on the bank and waited as he 
advised, gazing at the white and 
blue sky-reflections in the water, 
which flowed past her so fast, 
making a little bubbling chatter 
of its own all the time. Once she 
nearly tumbled in, trying to reach 
a pretty white flower that drifted 
by. Presently Dick came back, 
and the nest-hunting began. Its 
results were a little disappointing. 
The kingfisher was evidently a 
tradition ; no dwelling of white 
fish-bones was to be found under 
either bank. Dick waded about 
bare-foot, and Val felt half inclin- 
ed to do the same, but could not 
quite make up her mind to it. 
She thought the water was hardly 
warm enough, and she also dis- 
liked the looks of two or three 
water-rats which came under her 
notice as she sat on the bank. 
There were results, however, 
for Dick Starr knew where to look 
for his prizes. The wagtail gave 
him two little greeny-gray eggs 
from her nest in the hollowed root 
of a tree that hung over the water; 
the sedge-warbler paid her tribute 
from her little home in a bramble- 
bush close by; the moorhen 
scudded away from her reedy nest 
among the willow-stems, and Dick 
splashed in triumphantly. He 
had had his orders from her lady- 
ship to take no more than two 
eggs from any nest, and, though 
the idea seemed to him almost 
laughable, he did as he was told. 
He was very well amused, shout- 
ing out news of his successes to 
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her as she sat on the bank or 
wandered up and down. 

After about an hour had been 
spent in this way, she suddenly 
found out that she was tired and 
hungry, and that all this was 
tiresome and stupid. She called 
out instantly to her companion, 
‘ Dick! come out of the water. i 
don’t want any more eggs now.’ 
Dick came obediently. He was 
hungry too. He brought his bas- 
ket, and shyly suggested some 
bread and cheese, but Lady Valen- 
tina at once decided that she could 
not eat that. 

‘It would choke me,’ she said. 
‘I wish I had remembered that 
one can’t live without food. Is 
there no place here where I could 
get some milk, for instance ? 

‘Well, my lady—there’s Cra- 
dock’s.’ 

* What's that ? 

‘The mill.’ 

*O, Llike mills. Come along. 
Where is it ? 

‘ Halfa mile down stream,’ said 
Dick rather doubtfully. ‘But 
I’m afeard of the miller. He 
catched me fishing up here th’other 
day, and he said if he catched me 
again I should get a thrashing. I 
don’t know as I dare go, all wet 
like this. You can’t miss the 
way. Keep straight along by the 
river.’ 

‘O, certainly not! I don’t 
mean to be deserted in that way, 
my good Dick. Don’t be afraid. 
I won’t let the miller thrash you.’ 

Dick looked at her as if he 
suspected that taming the miller 
might even be beyond her powers. 
Lady Val smiled reassuringly, 
standing there in the sunshine 
among the daisies. 

‘Come,’ shesaid; and she walked 
away down the bank with such a 
decided air that Dick felt himself 
obliged to follow her. 

He wondered, though he was 
not given to any reflection, whe- 
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ther there was another lady like 
her in the world. Judging from 
those he had seen during the 
fourteen years of his life at Stoney- 
court, he thought not. Then fears 
of the miller came to trouble him 
again. She might forget to speak 
for him—though he adored her, 
he felt that she was flighty and 
changeable—and Dick was a pru- 
dent lad, who did not need two 
warnings to beware of a thrashing. 
He walked after her with his bas- 
ket, stopping now and then to 
investigate bushes. Once when 
he had lingered behind he saw 
that she had stopped too. They 
had crossed the moor and come 
into the low ground, where the 
meadow hedgerows with their 
bright young leaves came down to 
the water’s edge, and every now 
and then one tree among the 
others was breaking out into white 
blossom. Here another stream, a 
quiet and full one, fell into theirs, 
which lost its lively dancing cha- 
racter, and flowed on strong and 
steady and deep through the 
rich grass-land. Just below the 
meeting of the streams Lady Va- 
lentina stood still and waited till 
her guide came up to her. 

‘Look, here is a boat,’ she said. 

Dick smiled and shook his 
head. ‘Ay,’ he said—‘ it’s Cra- 
dock’s punt.’ 

‘Punt! what is that? 

‘ It’s them boats without sculls,’ 
answered Dick, with a broader 
smile. 

Lady Valentina also smiled, 
and shook her head slightly. 

‘I don’t understand your lan- 
guage, my friend,’ she said. ‘ How 
does that boat go along?’ 

‘You pushes it with a pole. 
That's punting.’ 

‘Allright. Pull it in to the 
bank. We may as well punt a 
little. You shall punt me down 
to the mill.’ 

But Dick was obstinate. He 


shook his head again violently, and 
gave her ladyship to understand 
that he dared not touch the boat, 
much less get into it, much less 
unfasten it. ‘Mr. Cradock’s 
mighty particular about his punt,’ 
said Dick. ‘No, I daren’t lay a 
finger on it.’ 

‘You an English boy, and al- 
ways saying “I daren’t !”’ said 
Valentina, in accents of scorn. 
‘You told me yesterday that you 
were afraid of nothing. Pull that 
boat in to the bank. I do not 
mean to walk any further. Do 
you hear? 

Dick still hesitated. Lady 
Valentina made an exclamation 
in French, which startled him. 
Her eyes looked impatient, and a 
flush came into her cheeks. To 
his horror she made a spring, 
alighting in the very middle of 
the punt, which was swaying on 
the stream, rather more than a 
yard from the bank. 

‘ Now, Dick,’ she said, ‘ do not 
follow my example, but pull the 
boat in, get in, like a good boy, 
and punt me down to the mill. 
You are my boy, not Mr. Cra- 
dock’s ; and if he scolds you, you 
can tell him so. But he won't 
scold you.’ 

‘All right,ma’am. Catch hold 
of the basket,’ said Dick resign- 
edly. 

Cradock the miller was stand- 
ing in a floury coat at his mill- 
door when he saw his punt com- 
ing down the stream. He watched 
its progress in astonished silence, 
being hardly able to believe that 
Dick Starr’s insolence could carry 
him so far. 

The miller’s man came and 
looked over his shoulder. 

‘Who's that boy? said Mr. 
Cradock. 

‘It’s young Starr, master, and 
he’s punting of a young woman.’ 

‘He'll get a hiding for that, 
unless it is our Lucy,’ said the 
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miller, after a moment’s consi- 
deration. 

‘It ain’t her,’ said his man. 

‘ Very well ; hold your tongue.’ 

The two men stood and waited 
without another word. Dick 
brought the boat up a few yards 
from them, and silently helped 
Lady Valentina out. He saw 
that there was a stick in the 
miller’s hand, and determined to 
run off at once, if there was the 
smallest threat of using it on him. 
Her ladyship must get home as 
she could. Valentina, unconscious 
of these thoughts in the boy's 
mind, walked quietly along to 
meet the miller. 

‘Are you Mr. Cradock? she 
said to him. 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ he answered, 
touching his hat, 

* You'd better say ‘‘ my lady,” 
Mr. Cradock,’ observed Dick, in 
the background. He was follow- 
ing his patroness closely, and the 
respect with which the miller 
answered her gave him a feeling 
of safety, which expressed itself 
in impertinence. However, he 
drew upon himself a rebuke which 
he cared for even more than Mr. 
Cradock’s stick. 

* You must not be rude, Dick,’ 
said Lady Valentina,turninground. 
‘I hope you will forgive us, Mr. 
Cradock, for using your boat— 
punt, I mean. It was not this 
boy’s doing. He came with me 
by my orders. I could not walk 
any further, and I could not punt 
myself. It is not quite so nice 
and easy as rowing, is it? We 
have done no harm, I hope?’ 

‘None whatever, ma’am, as I 
can see,’ answered old Cradock, 
looking at her kindly and won- 
deringly. ‘If you're tired, won't 
you please to walk in? The 
missus will be glad to see you.’ 

His honest soul was filled 
with wonder as to who this mys- 
terious lady could possibly be. 
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Valentina smiled her sweetest, 
and walked beside him to his 
house-door, close by. Dick saw 
that his misdeeds were forgotten, 
and began cracking jokes with 
the miller’s man. 

‘The missus is your wife, I 
suppose,’ said Valentina gently, 
as she followed the miller into 
a large spotless kitchen. ‘ Would 
she be so kind as to give me a 
little miik to drink? 

‘ To be sure,’ said Mr. Cradock. 

He took the strange visitor 
into a small low parlour beyond 
the kitchen, with a long latticed 
window looking out on some 
pear-trees all in bloom. The 
chimneypiece was almost as high 
as the ceiling, and on it stood a 
row of china figures in romantic 
dress, sailor- boys with blue 
jackets and broad-brimmed hats, 
ladies with curls and flowered 
gowns. The fireplace was lined 
with blue Scripture tiles, the walls 
were papered with blue, there 
was a blue-checked cloth on the 
table, and the chairs were covered 
with old blue chintz. Into this 
room came a tall, slight, bending 
woman, with a pale nervous face, 
an odd contrast to the fat rosy 
miller, though she smiled as bene- 
volently as he did. They stood 
side by side, and looked at Valen- 
tina, who, as she saw the puzzled 
kindness in their eyes, began to 
wish she could live always far 
from the world in a little blue 
room like this, with two good 
old people to take care of her. 

‘I believe I am not mistaken,’ 
said Mrs. Cradock, in a low for- 
mal voice. ‘ We have the honour 
to receive my Lady Valentina 
Golding.’ 

‘Yes. How did you know 
me? said Val, smiling at her. 

‘ The missus is very sharp,’ said 
Cradock. ‘She says to me, “A 
beautiful young lady come with 
Dick Starr,” says she. “ Well, 
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who can that be but our Lady 
Valentina? There’s no one else 
at Stoneycourt as answers to that 
description,” says she; and it 
seemed to me that she was about 
right there,’ said the miller, with 
a bow. ‘And proud we are to 
receive your ladyship under our 
roof, and the best we have is at 
your service.’ 

Valentina was a little surprised 
at all these compliments. 

‘I am sure you are both very 
kind,’ she said.. ‘You have 
heard of me, then—because I 
have been at Stoneycourt so 
little, and certainly I have never 
seen you before.’ 

* Yes, my lady, we have heard 
of you,’ said Mrs. Cradock, her 
voice trembling a little, and her 
eyes filling with tears. ‘ David 
Miller’s uncle and aunt have rea- 
son to be thankful to your lady- 
ship, and to your worthy husband, 
Mr. Golding, who must be a most 
generous gentleman.’ 

‘David Miller!’ repeated Val- 
entina. ‘O, Lucy’s husband— 
Mentone! I remember. And 
he is much stronger, is he not? 
But don’t thank me, Mrs. Cra- 
dock. It was not me at all; it 
was my husband, as you say, and 
he was very glad to do it. Is 
David your nephew ? 

‘He is, my lady—my poor 
brother’s son.’ 

‘Her name was Miller before 
she married me,’ said Cradock. 
‘She was Miller by name, your 
ladyship, and now she’s Miller 
by nature ; and she can’t make up 
her mind which it’s best to be.’ 

Mrs. Cradock tapped her hus- 
band’s arm reprovingly; she 
thought he was forgetting him- 
self. She begged Valentina to 
sit down, and quickly brought a 
glass of creamy milk from her 
dairy. The miller, after assuring 
his guest once or twice that she 
was very welcome, went back to 
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his mill. Mrs. Cradock seemed 
to have many duties to attend to, 
but she walked in and out of the 
parlour, where Valentina rested 
herself in a large blue armchair. 

The truant had no objection to 
satisfying her hostess’s curiosity. 
She told her how she had slipped 
away,and come bird’s- nesting with 
Dick Starr; and confessed that 
she did not particularly look for- 
ward to the long drive back again. 
Mrs. Cradock, in one of her ab- 
sences, gave Dick Starr his din- 
ner, and sent him to fetch his 
pony-cart, and make the best of 
his way home to Stoneycourt, to 
tell the people there to send a 
carriage for Lady Valentina. She 
might have resented this move if 
she had known of it; but at pre- 
sent she thought the miller’s wife 
a perfectly dear old woman. To 
sit there with weary limbs rest- 
ing, and a sweet air blowing 
across spring flowers, the object 
of so much admiration and sym- 
pathy and gratitude, of the last 
of which she could not feel it 
wrong to take her share—for cer- 
tainly, that evening, she would 
have given Lucy the money if 
she could—was altogether plea- 
sant to this poor tired girl. She 
did not dislike to hear Billy 
praised, either, knowing how 
well he deserved it; and Mrs. 
Cradock’s hearty sympathising 
grief, when she heard that he was 
not strong, had a ring of some- 
thing very fresh and strange about 
it. Mrs. Cradock, like Roger 
Miles, seemed to expect her to 
care deeply about the variations 
in Billy’s health, and to make her 
arrangements fit in with them. 

*O, he will soon get better! I 
think he is never very strong,’ 
she said. 

‘Ah, poor thing, he’s the ob- 
ject of hopes and prayers enough, 
I make no doubt! said Mrs. 
Cradock. 
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To which Valentina gave no 
direct answer. 

She sat there, talking half 
dreamily, forgetting how the time 
passed, forgetting everything but 
her own tiredness, and the kind 
old face opposite, till she was 
startled by the entrance of a 
snowy table-cloth, followed by a 
roast chicken and other prepara- 
tions for dinner. 

‘Now, if your ladyship will 
move to the table, and condescend 
to let me wait on you,’ said Mrs, 
Cradock rather shyly, when her 
little red-cheeked maid had left 
the room. 

‘ And are not you going to have 
any dinner? said Valentina. ‘ But 
you are too kind to me, really.’ 

* The master and me, we usually 
dine in the kitchen,’ Mrs. Cra- 
dock replied. ‘We shall see 
to that afterwards; there’s no 
hurry.’ 

*O, indeed! said Val, lean- 
ing back still, and smiling as she 
looked up. ‘But if I have any 
dinner here at all, I shall have it 
with you. You will let me come 
into the kitchen. Mrs. Cradock, 
what do you think I am made 
of P 

‘A very different sort of china 
from us, my dear. Please to sit 
down.’ 

Lady Val laughed at this. 
‘Did not Lucy tell you that I 
always have my own way? she 
said. ‘You really must listen to 
reason. I could not sit down 
here and eat by myself, like a 
queen in history. Dreadful idea! 
Let me come into the kitchen ; let 
me carry these things in myself, 
I like to be useful.’ 

She got up and seized a plate, 
which Mrs. Cradock instantly 
took from her. She could be 
positive too, as her husband knew 
very well, and nothing would 
induce her to listen to Valentina’s 
coming into the kitchen. This 
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conflict of wills ended in a com- 
promise. Two more places were 
set at the parlour-table, and the 
good miller and his wife sat down 
to dinner with their guest. She 
was very much amused by the 
whole thing, and enjoyed it like 
a child in a story-book. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cradock were peacefully 
happy, though grieved to the 
heart at the little she would eat. 

The miller had put on his Sun- 
day coat to entertain this dis- 
tinguished stranger. After dinner 
Valentina, who was beginning to 
find the parlour stuffy, made him 
go out with her and show her 
the mill and the garden. She 
patted the great savage dog in the 
yard, who gave her his paw and 
licked her hand; she put her 
head into the stable where the 
mill horses were. She peered 
with interest into the hollow of 
the mill-wheel, and asked Mr. 
Cradock what would become of 
her if she fell down there. She 
came out from among the flour- 
sacks, slightly powdered with 
flour, and asking all sorts of silly 
childish questions, and went on 
into the green garden, where the 
sun was shining, and the broad 
borders under the fruit-trees were 
beginning to be gay with various 
funny old flowers, She pulled offa 
twig of pear-blossom and twisted 
it in her hat; and then she sud- 
denly became tired of the straight 
garden-walks, of her own com- 
pany and Mr. Cradock’s, and 
began to wonder in her own 
mind where Dick was and where 
his cart was, and whether the 
drive home would quite shake her 
to pieces. 

*D’yo see that summer-house, 
my lady? said the miller, honest- 
ly believing, as such people do, 
in her interest in all his family 
concerns, and much encouraged 
by it. ‘I put that up with my 
own hands, There I sit and 
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smoke my pipe on summer even- 
ings, and the missus brings her 
work. And ’twas in that very 
summer-house that our nephew 
Davy did a good bit of his court- 
ing of Lucy Lane. Those two— 
why, they were fond of each other 
from children, and that’s how I 
like to see it.’ 

*O, yes,’ said Valentina rather 
absently, and she yawned. ‘I 
thought I heard somebody com- 
ing. It was you! 

Mr. Cradock felt himself si- 
lenced, he could not tell how, 
and wondered vainly afterwards 
whether he had said anything to 
displease her ladyship. 

*Good-morning! I thought 
you were at Midborough,’ she 
was saying playfully to a tall 
dark young man, who suddenly 
came striding out of the house 
and joined them. 

She was evidently pleased to 
see him: she brightened up and 
smiled, giving him her hand in a 
careless friendly way. ‘How on 


earth did you know I was here?’ 
she said. 
‘ Never mind—I tracked you, 


, 


said Roger. ‘And now, won't 
you come back with me? I 
have a dog-cart here.’ 

*O, certainly! Where is Mrs. 
Cradock? I must say good-bye, 
and thank her. You don’t know 
how kind she has been.’ 

At this moment Mrs. Cradock 
also appeared in the doorway. 
She fixed her eyes earnestly on 
Roger, and began to make him a 
speech, to the effect that she had 
been thanking her ladyship from 
her heart for all her goodness to 
David and Lucy, but now Mr. 
Golding must let her thank him 
too for his great generosity ; and 
also might she remark that she 
trusted from his looks that his 
usual health and strength would 
not be long returning to him? 
The faces of her three listeners 
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changed oddly as she spoke, 
Mr. Cradock, in spite of a steady 
faith in his wife’s wisdom, could 
not help shaking his head, and 
looking doubtful and foolish, 

Roger flushed crimson, and 
looked terribly annoyed. Valen- 
tina also coloured, but she laugh- 
ed, and going up to Mrs. Cradock 
took both her hands in hers. 

‘ This is not my husband, Mrs. 
Cradock,’ she said. ‘I will bring 
him to see you some day, per- 
haps. This is Mr. Miles, a great 
friend of ours. Iam going back 
with him, so good-bye; and a 
thousand thanks.’ 

Poor Mrs. Cradock was so 
covered with confusion that she 
could not preside over their de- 
parture with any dignity. Her 
husband tried afterwards to con- 
sole her, but she would not be 
consoled. She did not like the 
ways of fine folks, she said. How 
was she to know, when that gen- 
tleman asked for Lady Valentina 
Golding as if she belonged to 
him ! 

*You might have warned me, 
anyhow,’ she said to Mr. Cra- 
dock. 

‘ Well, I wasn’t so sure myself, 
just at first,’ he said. ‘My lady 
has that free-and-easy way of her 
own.’ 

‘Poor angel! Don’t you go 
speaking against her. It just 
breaks my heart to think of her,’ 
said Mrs. Cradock tearfully. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE END OF THE ADVENTURE. 


In sad days afterwards, when 
Roger Miles sometimes indulged 
himself in looking back to what 
he perversely chose to consider 
the brightest part of his life, he 
especially liked to remember that 
afternoon, and that cross-country 
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drive with Valentina from Cra- 
dock’s mill towards Stoneycourt. 
She was so good that afternoon ; 
like a lady in the time of chivalry, 
she seemed to justify her knight’s 
devotion. Roger would at any 
time, in defence of her goodness 
and beauty, have held the lists 
against all comers; but now and 
then, as to-day, he felt how right 
he was, and secretly dedicated 
himself once more. She was 
tired, and gentle, and charitable ; 
she leaned back in her place be- 
side him, and did not show the 
smallest wish to take the reins. 
She told him all her adventures, 
praised the old miller and his 
wife, and did not laugh at the 
idea of her husband being anxious 
about her. She was so amiable 


that Roger began to hope she 
would not carry out her threat of 
going away to-morrow. 

* How sweet the fields are !’ she . 
said, ‘and what a dear little cool 


air!’ She pulled off her gloves, 
and held up her hands against 
the wind. ‘Do you see that lark, 
and those shadows on the corn? 
and what curly children!’ She 
smiled and nodded to some small 
cottagers at their gate. ‘How 
good people ought to be who live 
in cottages down here !’ 

‘TI am afraid it does not neces- 
sarily go beyond “ought to be,”’ 
said Roger. 

‘So people say, but I don’t be- 
lieve it. They must be. What 
is there to make them bad? The 
sky and the wind and the trees 
must all make them good. If 
they lived quite in the open air, 
they must be perfectly good, as 
the larks and the rabbits are.’ 

‘But the gipsies are not, so I 
fear your logic won’t stand,’ said 
Roger, smiling. 

‘I know nothing about logic. 
I am only saying the truth. Your 
gipsies are exceptional people, 
and exceptions prove the rule. 
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Julia has often told me that. My 
rule is that, if I lived in a white 
thatched cottage on the side of 
that green hill, with the clouds 
always chasing each other over 
that field of corn before my eyes, 
I should be quite happy and con- 
tented, and therefore, of course, 
quite good: And if I lived in 
the open air, and slept under a 
tree, I should be better still—in 
mind, but perhaps not in body, 
because one is spoilt by one’s 
bringing up, and I might catch 
cold.’ 

‘Why don’t you set yourselves 
up in the country, then? Golding 
would like it too.’ 

‘No; he would be bored. He 
likes towns. And don’t you know 
how Iam made? I should be 
bored, too, in a week. I shall 
never, never find the place where 
I could live on peacefully. And 
yet I believe every soul has a 
home somewhere in the uni- 
verse,’ 

‘No doubt,’ said Roger, as she 
paused and looked at him. 

He thought he knew what she 
meant, but was not sure till she 
spoke again. 

‘Some of them don’t find it in 
this life, do they? 

Roger mused over the talk 
afterwards, and wondered what 
the continuation of it would have 
been. He grieved, too, that he 
was not an enthusiastic or an elo- 
quent person, instead of being one 
of those unexpressive natures 
which retire into themselves in 
the presence of anything deep 
and mysterious. Then he might 
have made more of the few 
minutes he had. As it was, he 
could not remember making any 
but perfectly flat and stupid an- 
swers to Valentina’s suggestions 
and wonderings. One thing that 
she said came to him long after- 
wards with a great new light 
upon it. 
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‘Tell me—are you afraid of 
dying 

‘I never think about it,’ said 
Roger. ‘I don’t suppose it will 
be worse than—things one en- 
dures in life. Are you afraid 
of it? 

‘ Yes, I think so—terribly.’ 

That was where the talk ended. 
They were turning out of a lane 
into the high-road. Roger, per- 
haps, was driving a little care- 
lessly, and the swerving of his 
horse only just saved them from 
running into Lady Julia’s car- 
riage and ponies, driven by a 
stable-boy with Frank Hartless 
sitting beside him. These people 
pulled hurriedly back into the 
road, and Roger stopped. He 


was surprised at the disagreeable 
expression on Frank’s face. 

‘QO, the lost one is found, I see. 
Well, all right—I might have 
stayed at Midborough.’ 

* You don’t mean that you came 


back to look for me? 
pity ’ said Valentina. 

‘In consideration of that, won’t 
you change your place, and take 
these reins? Miles won’t trust 
you with his cob, it seems.’ 

‘ No, thank you, I don’t care to 
drive. I have had driving enough 
to-day. Go on, please,’ said 
Valentina to Roger. 

‘You won't? 
‘Do! 
to you.’ 

‘Perhaps I may listen by and 
by; but I don’t promise,’ she 
answered ; and Roger drove on. 

The pony-carriage followed them 
home. Her talk with Roger was 
silenced ; the troubles of the world 
seemed to have met them in the 
shape of Frank Hartless and those 
ponies. Just before they reached 
Stoneycourt she said, ‘ Mr. Miles, 
do you know that we are going 
away to-morrow morning, and that 
I hope never to see this place 
again? 


What a 


cried Frank. 
I want particularly to talk 
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‘I am very sorry,’ said Roger. 

‘You ought to be glad. I mean 
to go to town first for a few weeks, 
and then I don’t know where.’ 

‘I suppose it depends on how 
Golding is,’ Roger suggested. 

*O, he will be better soon. We 
shall go abroad—we three. Per- 
haps in June. Will you be ready 
in June? 

‘I shall be ready at any time ; 
you have only to summon me.’ 

‘Do you know,’ she said, after 
a moment, ‘I think it would be a 
good thing if you were to come to 
town with us to morrow. Would 
you like that? I am sure Bill 
would be glad, and so should I. 
You are so respectable; you give 
one a nice feeling of safety.’ 

Roger laughed ; but he coloured 
too, not being quite sure whether 
he enjoyed this character. 

‘You are very good, and so is 
he. I should be heartily glad to 
be of use to you in any way. But 
I can’t go with you to-morrow. 
I am bound to stay for the ball.’ 

‘The ball is sure to be stupid,’ 
said Valentina. ‘ However, please 
yourself. I daresay you are right, 
and it is not fair of me to tempt 
Julia’s people away.’ 

When they arrived she went 
up-stairs at once, and Frank, hav- 
ing no opportunity of speaking 
to her, followed Roger into the 
library. He was rather out of 
temper, having left the races to 
oblige Lady Julia, who was anxious 
about her sister. Just as he came 
in Dick Starr had arrived from 
the mill, and Frank had at once 
ordered the only available car- 
riage, and driven off to fetch 
Valentina. He thought there 
were few things more irritating 
than to be forestalled as he had 
been. 

‘How mad she is! he said to 
Roger. ‘Her mother was quite 
cracked, you know, and really I 
sometimes think— My man told 











me some nonsense about their 
going away to-morrow. Have 
you heard anything of it? That 
was what I wanted to ask her 
about, if she would have got into 
the pony-carriage. What on earth 
has she been doing all day ? 

‘ Bird’s-nesting, and visiting the 
old Cradocks at the mill,’ said 
Roger. 

‘She is fearfully spoilt. The 
way she treats Billy is disgrace- 
ful ; but as he seems to like it, 
there is nothing more to be said. 
The fact is, she has never been 
tamed. Everybody wants break- 
ing in—some more, some less— 
she decidedly more. But about 
to-morrow ? 

‘She tells me they are going 
to-morrow morning. I said I was 
sorry to hear it.’ 

‘Sorry! so am I, for I know 
what it means. It means a final 
split between her and these peo- 
ple. However, it won't be. I 
won't have it. There are limits 
even to your audacity, my lady ! 
muttered Frank, as he walked 
about the room. 

Roger had taken up a news- 
paper, and he smiled rather grimly 
behind it as he overheard these 
mutterings. He felt strongly in- 
clined to take Frank by the collar 
and shake him, and ask what 
business it was of his; but he 
subdued these instincts, as a 
civilised Englishman must, and 
reminded himself that he could 
do Lady Valentina no service by 
starting up openly as her champion 
now. Not now; but if ever the 
time came that she really wanted 
him—then, O Valentina, what a 
reserve of strength there was for 
you in the heart and arm of your 
faithful servant Roger Miles ! 

All that evening the only pro- 
per course for Roger seemed to be 
to keep himself in the background. 
Nobody appealed to him, and he 
felt that he had no right to inter- 
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fere, even as a peacemaker: he 
could do no good. Lady Julia 
and her husband came back cross 
and tired from the races, and were 
met by William Golding with the 
news that he and his wife were 
obliged to go to town the next 
day. He spoke as mildly and as 
civilly as he could ; but he might 
as well have been blustering and 
insolent, for any notice that Lady 
Julia took of him. 

She glanced at her husband, 
who was looking thoroughly dis- 
gusted, rang the bell, and sent for 
her sister in a most peremptory 
way. Finding that Valentina did 
not obey this summons, she went 
herself to look for her, and came 
back half an hour afterwards, 
pale, haughty, and offended. She 
did not observe that Frank and 
Roger had come into the library, 
but walked straight up to Billy 
Golding, who was sitting by the 
table. 

‘I am sorry our friendship is to 
end,’ she said. ‘ But you will do 
me the justice to confess that it is 
not my fault. I shall not be able 
to meet Valentina again.’ 

‘I am sorry,’ said Billy, stand- 
ingup. ‘As to whose fault it is, 
we need not enter into that 
question. When people don’t 
suit each other, it is best that they 
shouldn’t meet.’ 

He left the room, and neither 
he nor his wife appeared again 
that evening. 

Very early in the morning Roger 
saw them off for the first train. 

Valentina was silent and sad: 
she was not woman of the world 
enough to quarrel with her sister 
with a perfectly light heart. Mr. 
Golding was more cheerful, though 
he looked like a ghost. 

‘A bientét / said Valentina to 
Roger, with one of her quick fleet- 
ing smiles. ‘How glad we shall 
all be to get out of this horrid old 
country ! 
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‘Yes, won't it be jolly! said 
Billy, as he shook hands with his 
old friend. ‘ We count on you, 
Miles, remember. You and I 
have travelled together before 
now.’ 

‘One thing more,’ said Valen- 
tina, and leaning out of the car- 
riage she put a sovereign in 
Roger’s hand. ‘Will you give 
this to Dick Starr, and tell him 
he may have the eggs? I have 
left them all behind.’ 

To Roger no day had ever been 
so long and wearisome as this 
one spent at the Midborough 
races, no ball so deadly stupid as 
that to which he had to go in 
Lady Julkia’s train in the evening. 

He had one comfort—he danced 
with Mary Linton, and told her 
something in confidence of these 
untoward events. She, excellent 
girl, actually took Valentina’s part, 
and observed that great allowance 
ought to be made for any one so 
charming and so strange. As to 
her refusing to go to the races, 
Mary was hearty in her fellow- 
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feeling there. The talk with this 
reasonable, clear-sighted woman 
quite refreshed Roger. 

One person’s behaviour rather 
puzzled him, though really he did 
not think it worth musing over. 
This was Frank Hartless, who, 
after his fury last night, seemed 
to have cooled down in the most 
astonishing manner, and did not 
even mention the name of Gold- 
ing all day. Roger concluded 
that he could not screw himself 
up to the quarrelling pitch, and 
yet preferred to be at peace with 
his brother and sister. They, it 
was plain, had been roused to 
serious anger with the wild young 
pair who had left them. 

Mrs. Miles, when she heard the 
story, remarked that it was no 
wonder ;: what could be more in- 
decorous than Lady Valentina’s 
conduct? With her poor blinded 
Roger she held her peace, being 
thankful for the departure of 
these bad friends of his, and little 
guessing the blow that was to fall 
by and by. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue first Earl of Malmesbury had 
the infelicitous honour of nego- 
tiating the most ill-fated marriage 
chronicled in the royal annals of 
England. Although little more 
than half a century has passed 
since the country rang with the 
name and the wrongs of Queen 
Caroline, we can form no idea of 
the rancorous bitterness which 
this celebrated case excited, her 
assailants and defenders being as 
violent in their partisanship as 
were the denouncers and the sup- 
porters of the Tichborne Claimant 
ata later period. In Queen Caro- 


line’s case, however, the sympa- 
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thies of the great body of the 
population were undoubtedly with 
her Majesty. While not without 
her follies, she was deeply wronged ; 
and ‘the first gentleman of Europe,’ 
George IV., who prided himself 
upon his high breeding and courtly 
manners, so utterly ignored even 
the rudiments of courtesy in his 
treatment of his consort, that she 
was driven back, as it were, into 
the arms of the populace. 

Had not the orders of George 
III. to Lord Malmesbury, with 
regard to his mission to Bruns- 
wick, been of an absolutely imper- 
ative character, his lordship would 
have incurred much responsibility 
in concluding the marriage nego- 
tiations. As it is, after a careful 
reading of all the evidence in the 
case, we cannot but think that he 
should have made some repre- 
sentation of the great incompati- 
bility of disposition which he evi- 
dently felt to exist between the 
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Prince Regent and his intended 
bride. 

Before recounting that very 
strange and melancholy story, we 
shall briefly sketch the history of 
the well-known diplomatist, who 
in the course of his career con- 
ducted several very important 
missions. James Harris, after- 
wards Lord Malmesbury, was 
born at Salisbury on the 21st of 
April 1746, being descended from 
a Mr. Harris who, two centuries 
before, was living upon his own 
estate in Wiltshire. The Earl’s 
father was a great scholar; but he 
also had a bent for politics, and 
was for many years a member of 
the House of Commons. On 
taking his seat, John Townshend 
asked who he was ; and, being told 
that he had written on grammar 
and harmony, he observed, ‘ Why 
does he come here, where he will 
hear neither? He had a great 
passion for music, and Handel 
left him all his operas in manu- 
script. The son was greatly in- 
debted to his father for his start 
and success in life, and ever 
acknowledged the obligation. In 
youth he appears to have had 
much courage and boldness. It 
is related that, as his mother was 
walking with some friends in the 
Close at Salisbury, she descried a 
person climbing up the spire of 
the cathedral ; and having obtained 
a glass the better to observe so 
perilous a feat, immediately drop- 
ped it with the exclamation, 
‘Good Heavens! it is James.’ 
The astonished lady had identified 
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her only son upon the apex of the 
tallest steeple in Great Britain ! 

Young Harris was educated at 
Winchester and Oxford. Leaving 
the University at the beginning 
of the Long Vacation, 1765, he 
passed nearly the whole of the 
next thirty-five years on the Con- 
tinent. After considerable con- 
tinental study and travel, in the 
autumn of 1767 Mr. Harris, 
through Lord Shelburne’s interest, 
was appointed Secretary of Em- 
bassy at the Court of Madrid. 
Soon afterwards he effected a 
settlement of the Falkland Islands 
difficulty; and, his diplomatic 
reputation being now established, 
at the early age of twenty-four he 
wasappointed to the important post 
of Minister at Berlin. For four 
years he remained at the Court of 
Frederick, and it was during this 
period that the infamous dismem- 
berment of Poland took place. In 
1776 Mr. Harris returned to Eng- 
land, and married the second 
daughter of Sir George Cornwall. 
In the year following he was sent 
as Minister to the Court of the 
Empress Catherine II., at St. 
Petersburg. His position here 
was one of great difficulty, in con- 
sequence of the hatred of Frederick 
towards England on the one hand, 
and the duplicity of the northern 
Messalina on the other. He 
seemed to have conducted himself 
with energy and spirit, neverthe- 
less ; and his conduct having been 
approved by several successive 
British Governments, he received 
from the King the Order of the 
Bath in 1780. 

But in 1782 his health broke 
down, and he returned to England, 
when Mr. Fox offered him the 
choice of a mission to Spain or 
the Hague. He accepted the 
latter. Sir James Harris had 
been in Parliament since 1770, 
and was a supporter of the Whigs; 
but when the Tories came into 


office in 1784, Mr. Pitt renewed 
the offer of the appointment at 
the Hague. After consultation 
with the Whig leaders, Sir J. 
Harris accepted it, and reached 
the Hague in December with the 
rank of Minister, but with an 
ambassador's appointments. His 
official emoluments had hitherto 
been so inadequate that, when he 
left Russia, he had diminished his 
private fortune by 20,0007. At 
the Hague he rendered con- 
spicuous and important services. 
His grandson observes that, ‘ hav- 
ing saved the Stadtholder and 
Holland from the apparent cer- 
tainty of exile and French sub- 
jection by the great plan he form- 
ed, and eventually brought to 
bear, he effected a treaty between 
England and Holland, and Eng- 
land and Prussia, and was made 
ambassador at the Hague, and 
created Baron Malmesbury in 
1788, receiving from his Prussian 
Majesty leave to add the Prussian 
Eagle to his arms and the royal 
liveries ; and from the Stadtholder 
his motto, Je maintiendrai. 

In 1788 Sir James Harris voted 
against Pitt on the Regency Bill, 
and, in 1793, broke away with 
the Duke of Portland, Burke, and 
others, from his old chief, when 
Fox proposed to acknowledge the 
French Republic. Missions to 
Berlin and Brunswick followed; 
and in 1796 and 1797 he went 
to Paris and Lisle, to attempt 
to negotiate a peace with the 
French Republic. The Directory, 
however, did not dare to conclude 
a peace. This mission of Lord 
Malmesbury’s was attacked as a 
sham one by many English poli- 
ticians, while its bond-fide charac- 
ter was as strongly upheld by 
others. In the year 1800 the 
diplomatist was created an Earl 
and Viscount Fitzharris; but 
about this time he was attacked 
with deafness to such a degree as 





















to render him unfit to be employ- 
ed again on any foreign service of 
importance. He consequently de- 
clined all the offers made to him 
by Ministers ; and from this period 
until the end of his life he passed 
his time between London and 
Park Place, his seat near Henley. 
He received with pleasure his old 
friends; and amongst the new men 
he greatly admired the talents of 
Canning, Lord Granville, Lord 
Palmerston, and Mr. George Ellis. 
He also had the honour of fre- 
quently receiving as guests, after 
Napoleon’s occupation of Holland, 
the exiled Stadtholder and the 
heroic Princess of Orange. Lord 
Malmesbury died in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age, on the 20th 
of November 1820, and was 
buried in Salisbury Cathedral. 

His lordship is stated to have 
possessed, in the prosecution of 
any plan, much perseverance and 
fearlessness of responsibility ; and, 
in transacting affairs, a knowledge 
of human nature which gave him 
great command over the minds of 
others. Talleyrand spoke of him 
as one of the most skilful Ministers 
of his time ; but we ought also to 
add that Mirabeau vigorously de- 
nounced him as one who was 
determined to push his own for- 
tunes at any hazard. 

It was in November 1794 that 
Lord Malmesbury received the 
commands of George III. to de- 
mand the Princess Caroline of 
Brunswick for the Prince of 
Wales. These commands were 
communicated directly by the 
sovereign himself; and no dis- 
cretionary power was allowed to 
the ambassador to give advice or 
information to his Majesty or 
the Government on the principal 
subject of the mission. Lord 
Malmesbury therefore confined 
himself strictly to the execution 
of his mission, doing what he 
could in private to prepare his 
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eccentric charge for her high ele- 
vation. He first met her on the 
28th of November, when he 
was invited to dine with the 
Duchess of Brunswick; and he 
thus records his impressions: ‘The 
Princess Caroline (Princess of 
Wales) much embarrassed on my 
first being presented to her; 
pretty face, not expressive of soft- 
ness ; her figure not graceful ; fine 
eyes ; good hand ; tolerable teeth, 
but going; fair hair, and light 
eyebrows; good bust—short, with 
what the French call des épaules 
impertinentes. Vastly happy with 
her future expectations. The 
Duchess, full of nothing else, 
talks incessantly.’ The Duchess 
was the eldest sister of George IIT., 
80 that the future bride and bride- 
groom were cousins. 

The Duke of Brunswick was 
well aware of the difficulties at- 
tending the proposed union; and 
in an interview with Lord Mal- 
mesbury said he was perfectly 
aware of the character of the 
Prince and of the inconveniences 
that would result, almost with 
equal ill-effect, either from his 
liking the Princess too much or 
too little. Of his daughter he 
said, ‘Elle n’est pas béte, mais 
elle n’a pas de jugement.’ He 
requested the ambassador to re- 
commend to her discretion not to 
ask questions, and, above all, not 
to be free in giving opinions of 
persons and things aloud. He 
also desired him to advise her 
never to show any jealousy of the 
Prince; and that if he had any 
gotts not to notice them. All 
this was further supported by a 
court lady named Mdlle. Hertz- 
feldt, who said it was necessary 
to be very strict with the Princess 
Caroline ; that she was not clever, 
or ill-disposed, but of a temper 
easily wrought on, and she had 
no tact. In accordance with this 
counsel, Lord Malmesbury recom- 
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mended the Princess perfect si- 
lence on all subjects for six months 
after her arrival in England. 

His lordship. afterwards ex- 
panded this advice to the Princess, 
as will be seen from this piquant 
extract from his diary: ‘She asked 
me about Lady , appeared to 
suppose her an intrigante, but 
not to know of any partiality or 
connection between her and the 
Prince. I said, in regard to Lady 
, she and all her other ladies 
would frame their conduct towards 
her by hers towards them; that I 
humbly advised that this should 
not be familiar or too easy, but 
that it might be affable without 
forgetting she was Princess of 
Wales; that she should never 
listen to them whenever they 
attempted anything like a com- 
mérage, and never allow them to 
appear to influence her opinion by 
theirs. She said she wished to 
be popular, and was afraid I re- 
commended too much reserve ; that 
probably I thought her too prone 
a se livrer. Imadea bow. She 
said, “‘Tell me freely.” I said I 
did; that it was an amiable 
quality, but one which could not 
in her high situation be given way 
to without great risk ; that, as to 
popularity, it never was attained 








by familiarity ; that it could only ° 


belong to respect, and was to be ac- 
quired by a just mixture of dignity 
and affability. I quoted the Queen 
as a model in this respect. The 
Princess said she was afraid of the 
Queen ; she was sure she would 
be jealous of her and do her harm. 
I replied that for this reason it 
was of the last consequence to 
be attentive towards her, to be 
always on her guard, and never to 
fail in any exterior mark of re- 
spect towards her, or to let drop 
an inconsiderate word before her. 
She took all this in good part. 
She said, of her own accord, “I 
am determined never to appear 


jealous. I know the Prince is 
léger, and am prepared on this 
point.” I said I did not believe 
she would have any occasion to 
exercise this very wise resolution, 
which I commended highly; and 
entreated her, if she saw any 
symptoms of a godt in the Prince, 
or if any of the women about her 
should, from the love of fishing 
in troubled waters, endeavour to 
excite a jealousy in her mind, on 
no account to allow it to manifest 
itself; that reproaches and sour- 
ness never reclaimed anybody ; 
that they only served as an ad- 
vantageous contrast to the con- 
trary qualities in the rival ; and 
that the surest way of recovering 
a tottering affection was softness, 
enduring, and caresses; that I 
knew enough of the Prince to be 
quite sure he could not withstand 
such a conduct, while a contrary 
one would probably make him 
disagreeable and peevish, and cer- 
tainly force him to be false and 
dissembling.’ There is something 
very degrading in the fact that a 
young Princess should be called 
upon to receive advice how to 
manage a royal rake. 

Under date of Jan. 5, 1795, 
Lori Malmesbury writes: ‘ Prin- 


cess Caroline very gauche at cards ; 
speaks without thinking ; gets too 
easy ; calls the ladies (she never 
saw before), “Mon coeur, ma chére, 
ma petite.” I notice this, and re- 


prove it strongly. The Princess, for 
the first time, disposed to take it 
amiss ; [do not pretend to observe 
it. Duchess wants to return to 
Brunswick, and leave us to go on 
by ourselves ; this I oppose, and 
suppose it impossible. “If I am 
taken,” says she, ‘I am sure the 
King will be angry.” ‘ He will 
be very sorry,” I reply; “ but 
your Royal Highness must not 
leave your daughter till she is in 
the hands of her attendants.” She 
argues ; but J will not give way, 
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and she does.’ On summing up 
the Princess’s character on another 
occasion, he said: ‘It came out 
to my mind to be that she has 
quick parts without a sound or 
distinguishing understanding; that 
she has a ready conception, but 
no judgment ; caught by the first 
impression, led by the first im- 
pulse, turned away by appearances 
or enjouement, loving to talk, and 
prone to confide and make missish 
friendships that last twenty-four 
hours; some natural, but no ac- 
quired morality, and no strong 
innate notions of its value and 
necessity ; warm feelings, and no- 
thing to counterbalance them ; 
great good-humour, and much 
good - nature; no appearance of 
caprice ; rather quick and vive, 
but not a grain of rancour. Frém 
her habits, and from the life she 
was allowed and compelled to 


live, forced to dissemble ; fond of 


gossipping, and this strengthemed 
greatly by the example of her 
good mother, who is all curiosity 
and inquisitiveness, and who has 
no notion of not gratifying this 
desire at any price. In short, the 
Princess in the hands of a steady 
and sensible man would probably 
turn out well; but, where it is 
likely she will find faults perfectly 
analogous to her own, she will fail. 
She has no governing powers, al- 
though her mind is physically 
strong. She has her father’s 
courage, but it is to her (as to 
him) of no avail. He wants 
mental decision; she, character 
and tact.’ 

There is no doubt that Lord 
Malmesbury did not mince mat- 
ters in his conversations with the 
Princess. Sometimes she was sur- 
prised by his candour and frank- 
ness, and felt inclined to resent 
the somewhat harsh tone his ad- 
vice assumed ; but it shows that 
she must have possessed a sub- 
stratum of principle to be able to 
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resist making these remonstrances, 
and to feel that the ambassador 
was in the right. She said, at 
the close of one interview, that 
she hoped the Prince would allow 
her to see Lord Malmesbury in 
England, since she never expected 
any one would give her such good 
and such free advice; and, added 
she, ‘I confess I could not hear 
it from any one but you.’ 

There are some very curious 
entries in his lordship’s diary re- 
specting the Princess’s toilette. 
Take this, for example : ‘ Feb. 18, 
Argument with the Princess 
about her toilette. She piques 
herself on dressing quick ; I dis- 
approve this. She maintains her 
point ; I, however, desire Madame 
Busche to explain to her that the 
Prince is very delicate, and that 
he expects a long and very care- 
ful toilette de propriété, of which 
she has no idea. On the con- 
trary, she neglects it sadly, and 
is offensive from this neglect. 
Madame Busche executes her 
commission well; and the Prin- 
cess comes out the next day well 
washed all over! The inference 
from this is not very creditable to 
the salubrious notions of a prin- 
cess. 

The next extract is even more 
free and outspoken still: ‘ March 
6. I had two conversations with 
the Princess Caroline—one on 
the toilette, on cleanliness, and 
on delicacy of speaking. On these 
points I endeavoured, as far as 
was possible for a man, to incul- 
cate the necessity of great and 
nice attention to every part of 
dress—as well as to what was hid 
as to what was seen (I knew she 
wore coarse petticoats, coarse 
shifts, and thread stockings ; and 
these never well washed or 
changed often enough). I ob- 
served that a long toilette was 
necessary, and gave her no credit 
for boasting that hers was a short 
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one. What I could not say my- 
self on this point I got said 
through women : through Madame 
Busche, and afterwards through 
Mrs. Harcourt. It is remarkable 
how amazingly on this point her 
education has been neglected, and 
how much her mother, although 
an Englishwoman, was inatten- 
tive to it. My other conversation 
was on the Princess’s speaking 
slightingly of the Duchess being 
peevish towards her, and often 
laughing at her, or about ber. 
On this point I talked very seri- 
ously indeed : said that nothing 
was so extremely improper, so 
radically wrong; that it was im- 
possible, if she reflected a mo- 
ment, that she should not be 
sorry for everything of the kind 
which escaped, and I assured her 
it was the more improper from the 
tender affection the Duchess had 
for her. The Princess felt all 
this, and it made a temporary im- 
pression; but in this, as on all 
other subjects, I have had but 
too many opportunities to observe 
that her heart is very, very light, 
insusceptible of strong or last- 
ing feelings. In some respects 
this may make her happier—but 
certainly not better. I, however, 
must say that, on the idea being 
suggested to her by her father 
that I should remain on business 
in Germany, and not be allowed 
to attend her to England, she 
was most extremely afflicted, even 
to tears, and spoke to me with a 
kindness and feeling I was highly 
gratified to find in her. Both 
she and the Duchess made very 
handsome presents on leaving 
Hanover. I supplied the Prin- 
cess with 800 Fredericks d’or for 
this purpose, and took her receipt 
for them.’ 

Early in April the Princess and 
her attendants arrived in the 
Thames. On the 5th, as she 


passed Woolwich, the whole band 
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of the royal regiment of artillery 
played ‘God save the King,’ and 
the military cheered the standard ; 
it was the first burst of loyalty 
her Royal Highness had heard on 
English ground, and it drew from 
her tears of joy. Landing at 
Greenwich, the Princess proceeded 
thence, amidst eager and admiring 
crowds, to the Palace of St. 
James’s, which she reached be- 
tween two and three o'clock in the 
afternoon. Great preparations had 
been made for her reception. 
There can be no doubt that the 
Prince Regent was strangely dis- 
composed and disconcerted at the 
first interview with his royal 
Jiancée. But the account of the 
introduction shall be given in 
Lord Malmesbury’s own words: 
*I at once notified the arrival to 
the King and Prince of Wales; 
the latter came immediately. I, 
according to the established eti- 
quette, introduced (no one else 
being in the room) the Princess 
Caroline to him. She very pro- 
perly, in consequence of my say- 
ing to her it was the right mode 
of proceeding, attempted to kneel 
tohim. He raised her (gracefully 
enough) and embraced her, said 
barely one word, turned round, 
retired to a distant part of the 
apartment, and calling me to him, 
said, “ Harris, I am not well. Get 
me a glass of brandy.” I said: 
“Sir, had you not better have a 
glass of water?’ Upon which he, 
much out of humour, said with 
an oath, “ No; I will go directly 
to the Queen ;’ and away he 
went. The Princess, left during 
this short moment alone, was in 
a state of astonishment; and, on 
my joining her, said, ‘‘ Mon Dieu ! 
est-ce que le Prince est toujours 
comme cela? Je le trouve trés 
gros, et nullement aussi beau que 
son portrait.” I said his Royal 
Highness was naturally a good 
deal affected and flurried at this 




















first interview ; but she certainly 
would find him different at din- 
ner. She was disposed to further 
criticisms on this occasion, which 
would have embarrassed me very 
much to answer, if luckily the 
King had not ordered me to at- 
tend him.’ 

This must have been a mauvais 
quart @heure all round; but it 
did not end here. The Princess’s 
behaviour at dinner was flippant, 
rattling, and affecting raillery and 
wit. She threw out vulgar hints 
about Lady , who was pre- 
sent; and the latter, although 
she said nothing, lost nothing of 
what went forward. This unfor- 
tunate dinner completely fixed 
the Prince’s dislike; and the 
Princess subsequently, in private, 
made no attempt to overcome this 
prejudice. 

The marriage took place in due 
course, and what a marriage! Had 
such things occurred in any other 
rank of life, the bridegroom would 
have been scouted from society. 
The heir to the British Crown be- 
came intoxicated shortly after the 
wedding ceremony; and, falling 
into the grate of his bedroom, 
was allowed to remain there a 
great part of the night ! This fact 
we have upon indisputable autho- 
rity. About three weeks after the 
‘happy’ union his Royal Highness 
decided to pluck a crow with 
Lord Malmesbury, who had had 
so much to do with the marriage 
negotiations. The Princess hav- 
ing behaved very lightly and even 
improperly at dinner on one oc- 
casion, the Prince took the am- 
bassador into his closet, and asked 
him how he liked that sort of 
manners. His lordship could not 
conceal his disapprobation of 
them, but repeated the Duke of 
Brunswick's injunction that it 
was necessary to keep a tight 
hand over his daughter; for if 
she was not strictly kept, she 
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would, from high spirits and little 
thought, certainly emancipate too 
much. The Prince replied: ‘I 
see it but too plainly; but why, 
Harris, did you not tell me so be- 
fore, or write to me from Bruns- 
wick? Lord Malmesbury made 
the best answer he could, point- 
ing out that the Duke’s warning 
did not affect either the moral 
character or conduct of the Prin- 
cess ; and that he conceived it 
only right to notice it to his 
Royal Highness on a proper occa- 
sion, such as the present. As to 
writing from Brunswick, he begged 
the Prince to remember that he 
was not sent on a discretionary 
commission, but with the most posi- 
tive commands to ask the Princess 
Caroline in marriage, and nothing 
more. His instructions from the 
King were as limited as they were 
imperative. While the Regent 
acknowledged the force of this 
reasoning, the matter obviously 
rankled in his mind. Lord 
Malmesbury himself, when the 
marriage had been solemnised, 
prophesied evil from the connec- 
tion, and lamented very much 
having taken even a passive share 
in bringing it about. 

The most extraordinary glimpses 
we get of the unhappy married 
life of the Princess Caroline are 
to be found in the diary kept by 
Lady Charlotte Bury, and pub- 
lished anonymously in 1838, 
This diary has furnished the chief 
material for all the works which 
have been written upon the times 
of George IV. On one occasion, 
says the writer, she dined at Ken- 
sington, when ‘the Princess gave 
a long detailed account of her 
marriage, and the circumstances 
which brought it about. “TI, 
you know, was the victim of 
Mammon ; the Prince of Wales’s 
debts must be paid, and poor 
little I’s person was the pretence. 
Parliament would vote supplies 
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for the Heir Apparent’s marriage ; 
the King would help his little 
help. A Protestant princess 
must be found: they fixed upon 
the Prince’s cousin. To tell you 
God's truth” (a favourite expres- 
sion), “ I always hated it; but to 
oblige my father—anything. But 
the first moment I saw my futur 
and Lady Jersey together, I knew 
how it all was, and I said to my- 
self, ‘O very well!’ I took my 
partie—and so it would have 
been if— But, O mine God!” 
she added, throwing up her head, 
“T could be the slave of a man I 
love; but to one whom I loved 
not, and who did not love me— 
impossible—c’est autre chose. 
“One of the civil things his 
Royal Highness did just at first 
was to find fault with my shoes ; 
and as I was very young and 
lively in those days, I told him 
to make me a better pair, and 
bring them to me. I brought 
letters from all the princes and 
princesses to him from all the 
petty Courts, and I tossed them 
to him, and said, ‘ There, that’s to 
prove I’m not an impostor!” On 
another occasion, referring to her 
wretched marriage-day, the Prin- 
cess said: “ Judge what it was to 
have a drunken husband on one’s 
wedding-day, and one who passed 
the greatest part of his bridal- 
night under the grate, where he 
fell, and where I left him. If 
anybody say to me at dis moment, 
Will you pass your life over 
again or be killed? I would choose 
death; for, you know, a little 
sooner or later we must all die; 
but to live a life of wretchedness 
twice over— O mine God, no!”’ 
There is no doubt that the 
Princess was deeply, grievously 
wronged. The Prince made no 
attempt to disguise the nature of 
his connection with Lady Jersey. 
He took every opportunity, it is 
said, of wounding the Princess 


by showing her that Lady Jersey 
was her rival. ‘The ornaments 
with which he had decked his 
wife’s arms, he took from her 
and gave to his mistress, who 
wore them in her presence. He 
ridiculed her person, and suffered 
Lady Jersey to do so in the most 
open and offensive manner. And 
finally he wrote to her Royal 
Highness that he intended never 
to consider her as his wife—not 
even though such a misfortune 
should befall him as the death of 
his only child.’ The letter in 
which he made this determination 
known is a curious specimen of 
royal correspondence. 

There are many well-authen- 
ticated stories respecting the 
Princess, showing that she was 
surprisingly indiscreet, and gave 
room for much scandal, although 
nothing worse could be alleged 
against her. Once she was deter- 
mined upon going to a masque- 
rade ; and, not content with par- 
taking of the sport in the usual 
manner, she resolved upon doing 
the thing in the most ridiculous 
way possible. She made two of 
her ladies privy to her scheme ; 
and the programme of the revel 
was that her Royal Highness 
should go down a back staircase 
with one of her ladies, while the 
cavaliers waited at a private door 
which led into the street, and 
then the parti-quarré was to pro- 
ceed on foot to the Albany, where 
more ladies met her Royal High- 
ness, and where the change of 
dress was to be made. All this 
actually took place, and Lady 
afterwards stated that she 
was never so frightened in her 
life as when she found herself at 
the bottom of Oxford-street at 
twelve at night on her cavalier’s 
arm, and seeing her Royal High- 
ness rolling on before her. It was 
a sensation between laughing and 
crying that she could never forget. 




















The idea that the Princess might 
be ised, and of course 
mobbed, and then the subsequent 
consequences, which would have 
been so fatal to her Royal High- 
ness, were all so distressing to her 
that the party of pleasure was one 
of real pain to her. This mad 
prank, however, passed off with- 
out discovery, and certainly with- 
out any impropriety whatever, 
except that which existed in the 
folly of the thing itself. But it 
‘was similar imprudences to this 
which were so fatal to the Prin- 
cess’s reputation, and, as Lady 
Charlotte Bury remarks, ‘ Le jeu 
ne valoit pas la chandelle.’ The 
Princess was foolish, moreover, 
in rejecting the friendship of those 
persons of distinction who were 
excellent in character and stood 
high in the popular estimation ; 
while her antipathy to the Queen 
was something altogether phe- 
nomenal. 
When she went abroad the 
same eccentric conduct manifested 
itself. A lady, writing from 
Geneva, under date October 1814, 
thus described a singular scene : 
‘The Princess only remained here 
from Monday till Thursday. I 
felt in that short space of time 
how very ill it would have agreed 
with me to have remained longer 
in her society. As to her mode 
of proceeding (as I am really her 
friend), it distressed me greatly. 
She was dressed, or rather un- 
dressed, most injudiciously. The 
natives were, as she would have 
expressed it, “all over shock.” 
The suite who travel with her 
declare openly they fear they 
shall not be able to go on with 
her: not so much from wrong 
doings as from ridiculous ones. 
When the party were at Berne, 
the ci-devant Empress Marie 
Louise was there, and invited the 
whole party to dinner. Accord- 
ingly they went, and were received 
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in great state. Gold plate, bear- 
ing the imperial arms, and every- 
thing de swite covered the board. 
To sum up the whole of that ex- 
traordinary meeting, the Princess 
and Marie Louise sang a duet to- 
gether! That was an event of 
the nineteenth century worthy of 
being recorded. I wonder what 
Marie Louise thought of the 
Princess’s singing! She must 
have been astonished.’ During 
the troubles in Naples, the Prin- 
cess persisted in going to that 
city, despite the admonitions of 
the English Premier, Lord Liver- 
pool. She went toan expense of 
ten thousand pounds, most of 
which was thrown away. While 
at Naples the Princess was watch- 
ed by spies employed by the Re- 
gent. ‘Monk’ Lewis, who saw 
much of her about this time, ad- 
vances his testimony to the many 
estimable qualities which the 
Princess possessed, and which he 
considered far outweighed her 
follies. 

‘ When she went abroad,’ wrote 
a contemporary, ‘she dropped the 
grand historical character of an 
injured Queen ; and she became, 
in truth, to use your appel- 
lation for her, a Mrs. Thompson, 
parted from Mr. Thompson, and 
going in search of amusement. 
Never was there such a falling off 
in poetry. The old French King 
was very glad her Royal Highness 
did not visit his capital. Ofcourse 
he could not have shown her any 
civility ; and I am certain none of 
the English heroes would have 
taken notice of her. The Ge- 
nevese have a kindly feeling for 
the Princess, though they always 
call her “ cette pauvre dame! Elle 
est fort singuliére.”’ Meanwhile 
her royal husband was very un- 
popular in England. On one oc- 
casion, when he went to church 
to receive the Sacrament, he was 
hissed and groaned at, both going 
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and returning. He was afraid of 
going in state through the streets 
as he should have done, but went 
in his private carriage through 
the park. But the mob found him 
out, and clung to the carriage 
wheels, hissing loudly, and the 
church—the Chapel Royal—was 
surrounded by soldiers, who would 
not even let in a peer’sson. The 
Prince himself was held respon- 
sible for all this. 

An English lady residing at 
Florence sent home some very 
strange and unsatisfactory tidings 
of the Princess. She said that at 
a small place called Borgo St. 
Domino, three days’ journey from 
Florence, she was surprised to 
come up with a whole rabble rout 
belonging to the Princess of Wales. 
‘ This consisted of twenty-four per- 
sons in all—six carriages and a 
baggage wagon. I saw no face 
that I knew ; many Italians and 
strange-looking persons of various 
nations ; one fat woman. I heard 
there was one other female, but 
did not see her; some said it was 
the Princess herself ; but I do not 
believe it was. There were seven 
piebald horses, and two little 
cream-coloured ponies, that I well 
remember to have seen at Milan ; 
and two very fine horses that drew 
a chariot, which was entirely 
covered up. On passing one of 
the servants who had a better ap- 
pearance than the rest, and seemed 
one of the principal persons, I 
inquired after her Royal High- 
ness’s health, and expressed my- 
self happy to hear she was well, 
but asked no other questions what- 
ever. My servants told me that 
some of these persons declared 
they were going to join their mis- 
tress at Pisa, others said they were 
going to the sea coast to embark 
for America, others that her Royal 
Highness was at Rome ; but they 
all differed in their statements, 
and were evidently a low set of 
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people. Many of the women were 
dressed up like itinerant show- 
players, and altogether looked 
quite unfit to be her attendants. 
I did not see any person that I 
mistook for a gentleman ; but my 
maids told me that they saw 
several men dressed in uniforms 
and swords, who looked like pages. 
I cannot tell you how strange it 
seemed to me to fall in with all 
this motley crew.’ The Italians 
here referred to were the notorious 
Bergami and his relatives. Ber- 
gami was of very humble extrac- 
tion. The Princess took him into 
her service in an inferior position ; 
but gradually he rose to be her 
chamberlain, and was allowed to 
dine at her table. His sister, a pro- 
fessed Countess Oldi, was also in- 
troduced to the Princess, and the 
two acquired great influence over 
her. The Princess's relations with 
Bergami caused great scandal ; and 
although they were not criminal 
they were of a far too familiar 
character for one in the position 
of the Princess. Much, of course, 
was heard of Bergami in the 
memorable trial of the Queen, 
which took place some years later. 

In January 1816 a scene oc- 
curred in London which showed 
the unpopularity of the consort of 
George III. Writing on the 3d 
instant, Lady Charlotte Bury 
says: ‘The Prince Regent left 
town last night. He has been so 
much hissed by the mob, he is 
quite disgusted; and the old 
Queen also, in going to her last 
Drawing-room, was hissed and re- 
viled ; and the people asked her 
what she had done with the Prin- 
cess Charlotte. They stopped her 
chair, and she put down the glass, 
and said, “‘ I am seventy-two years 
ofage. I have been fifty-two years 
Queen of England, and I never 
was hissed by a mob before.” So 
they let her pass on without further 
molestation. The Regent sent 
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several aides-de-camp to attend 
her Majesty. She would not per- 
mit them to do so, but desired 
them to go back to Carlton House. 
They replied they could not, for 
that they were ordered by the 
Prince to see her Majesty safe to 
Buckingham House. She said, 
“ You have left Carlton House at 
his orders: return there at mine, 
or 1 will leave my chair and go 
home on foot ;” so they left her.’ 
If half the stories told of the 
Prince of Wales’s treatment of 
his wife be true, there is no room 
left to wonder at his unpopularity. 
It is asserted as a fact, amongst 
other incidents, that on the even- 
ing previous to the Princess's de- 
parture from England, the Regent 
had a party, and made merry on 
the joyful occasion. He even pro- 
posed a toast, ‘ To the Princess of 
Wales, her, and may she 
never return to England!’ This 
and other similar pleasantries 
have received an attempted ex- 
planation to the effect that the 
Prince was so frequently excited 
by drink that he did not know 
quite what he was saying. 

But on the Continent the 
Princess was foolishly engaged in 
playing into the hands of her 
enemies. Here is another picture 
of her unwise proceedings : ‘ There 
was a féte champétre at the Villa 
d’Este a short time ago, of which 
I daresay you have heard all the 
particulars: Mrs. Thompson (the 
Princess) must have looked divine 
as a Druidical priestess, which 
was the character “ we” assumed ; 
and Le Comte Alexander Hector 
von der Otto figured charmingly 
as a god, to whom all the priests 
and priestesses did homage. Wil- 
likin was the victim offered to 
his Druidical majesty. The Count 
Alexander generally wears the in- 
signia of the most holy order of 
St. Caroline, which consists of a 
cross and a heart tied together 





with a true lover’s knot, and the 
English royal motto encircling 
the badge, “ Honi soit qui mal y 
pense.” How far these words are 
applicable to the case I cannot 
say; far be it from me not to 
take them in the sense they are 
intended to convey. “ We” go 
constantly on the Lake in “ our” 
barge, and are serenaded, and are, 
as “we” say, very happy ; but of 
that I have my doubts. To be 
serious, [ am truly sorry for Mrs. 
Thompson, whose “kingdom is 
departed from her” as surely as 
that I am at this moment agree- 
ably occupied in writing to you. 
She has never heard once from her 
brother, Prince Leopold, since her 
daughter's death. The manner 
in which she is treated is shame- 
ful; but, alas, they have so much 
to say against her in excuse for 
their detestable conduct that one 
cannot cry them shame.’ 

The Prince of Wales made 
several attempts to come to some 
kind of arrangement with his wife; 
and it was in reference to one of 
these proposals that a gentleman 
behind the scenes thus amusingly 
wrote: ‘I heard, by a side-wind 
report, that the plan fixed upon 
by Mr. Thompson for the mainte- 
nance of the peace and quiet of the 
Thompson kingdom, not to men- 
tion his own domestic felicity, 
was to propose to Mrs, Thompson, 
when the elder Thompson (George 
III.) dies, and that he is succeeded 
by Thompson junior, to accept a 
large income, and never set foot 
on Thompson ground. I do not 
think Mrs. T. will submit to these 
conditions. There is a deal of 
spirit in the latter, which will 
revolt at such terms, and we shall 
see grand doings yet, I promise 
you. “The Great Mogul” trem- 
bles in his slippers, I know, and 
is most anxious to retain Liver- 
pool & Co. in office, because they 
have sworn to fight against Mrs, 
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Thompson. They are a rascally 
set, and quite equal to obeying 
Mr. Thompson’s most unreason- 
able commands. I hear Mrs. 
Thompson’s health is not 30 good 
asit used to be. Willikin revolts 
frequently, and hates the Count 
Hector von der Otto, so that there 
are disturbances in “ Paradise,” 
as Alexandrina denominates the 
Villa d’Este. I have sometimes 
wished I could disguise myself, 
and obtain an entrance into this 
Eden, to have the fun of seeing 
how these primeval personages 
pass their time.’ 

In the year 1820 matters came 
to acrisis. Many years before, the 
Princess had been acquitted of 
the charges brought against her ; 
but when, on the death of George 
III., she returned to England, in 
order to assert her rights, the new 
Kingand his Ministers were driven 
to some definite course of action. 
Queen Caroline declined a com- 
promise suggested by the House 
of Commons on the motion of 
Mr. Wilberforce, and measures 
were now originated in the House 
of Lords. A Bill for the degra- 
dation of her Majesty was intro- 
duced, but it met with much 
animadversion in the country. In 
spite of all the royal influence, 
in spite of the case which Minis- 
ters made out, and which gave 
them a majority of nine in the 
House of Lords on the third read- 
ing, in spite also of the aid which 
they received from the cooperation 
of some of the ablest members of 
the Opposition, the Government 
were forced to yield to the general 
clamour and to abandon their 
measure. It was hopeless to 
expect that the Bill could be got 
throughtheCommons. The failure 
of the Bill was hailed as a triumph 
by the friends of the Queen. 
Addresses of congratulation pour- 
ed in upon her, and resolutions 
were passed at various meetings, 
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condemning the Ministers, and 
recommending their removal. 
They were, however, maintained 
in their offices by the chagrined 
and highly incensed King. 

As one who was a spectator at 
the trial of Queen Caroline re- 
marked, no guilty person could 
have had the audacity to challenge 
examination into her conduct in 
the manner she did; and the 
result of that famous and infamous 
trial was the greatest triumph a 
woman accused of such a breach 
of virtue ever attained. Consider, 
too, how she was treated. Every 
indignity was shown her by the 
King ; and no residence, or any of 
the common decencies of life, were 
provided for her, much less those 
suitable to one who, by birth and 
by marriage, claimed alliance with 
the British Crown. The sove- 
reign revealed a malicious spirit 
in all the petty persecutions of her, 
to which he was a consenting 
party, up to the very time of her 
death. Taking into account all 
the powerful forces arrayed against 
her, it is really astonishing that 
she should not have been utterly 
crushed. But for the result that 
actually took place she was largely 
indebted to her courageous and 
eloquent advocate, Brougham. 
Being destitute of all influence, 
and her daughter, too, being dead, 
the support and sympathy shown 
by the people at large was a noble 
proof that the English after all 
are a disinterested race, and not 
afraid upon occasion to espouse 
the cause of the weak against the 
strong. 

Lord Malmesbury received an 
order from the House of Lords to 
attend the Queen’s trial, unless 
incapacitated by age or infirmity. 
His lordship replied that, unfor- 
tunately, he had both to allege. 
He was in his seventy-fifth year, 
and for the last two or three years 
had been a confirmed invalid, and 




















was entirely unable to perform any 
of the duties belonging to his 
situation. It was fortunate for 
Lord Malmesbury that he could 
allege such valid excuses for non- 
attendance ; for his examination 
at the trial would not have proved 
a pleasant ordeal. 

Once more did the unfortunate 
Queen appear in public. This 
was at the coronation of her hus- 
band, George IV. She made an 
abortive but pathetic attempt to 
take part in the show. She wrote 
to the Duke of Norfolk, Earl 
Marshal, directing him to prepare 
a place for her at the ceremony, 
and she also wrote to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, demanding 
to be crowned at a later date; but 
nothing came of these communi- 
cations. On the coronation-day 
she begged for admission from door 
to door at the Abbey, but was 
obliged to retire repulsed from 
them all. After many indigni- 
ties at various places, her Majesty 
at length got to one door of 
the Abbey accompanied by Lord 
Hood. His lordship desired ad- 
mission for the Queen; but the 
doorkeepers ranged themselves 
across the entrance, and requested 
to see the tickets. Then followed 
amemorable scene, which, as it 
is unparalleled in English history, 
we shall reproduce. 

Lorp Hoop. I present you your 
Queen. Surely it is not neces- 
sary for her to have a ticket. 

DoorkKeEerer. Our orders are 
to admit no person without a 
peer’s ticket. 

Lorp Hoop. This isyour Queen. 
She is entitled to admission with- 
out such a form. 

The Queen here smiled, but 
said in an agitated voice, ‘ Yes, I 
am your Queen ; will you admit 
me ? 

Doorkeerer. My orders are 
specific, and I feel myself bound 
to obey them. 
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Here the Queen laughed, or 
seemed to do so. 

Lorp Hoop. I have a ticket. 

Doorkeerer. Then, my lord, 
we will let you pass on producing 
it. 

Here his lordship showed a 
ticket. 

DoorkeePer. This will let one 
person pass ; but no more. 

Lorp Hoop. Will your Majesty 
go in alone ? 

The Queen hesitated. 

Lorp Hoov. Am I to under- 
stand that you refuse her Majesty 
admission ? 

Doorkeerer. We only act in 
conformity with our order. 

Her Majesty again seemed to 
laugh. 

Lorp Hoop. Then you refuse 
the Queen admission? Will your 
Majesty enter without your ladies? 

Her Majesty declined, and Lord 
Hood conducted her back to her 
carriage. Shakespeare himself 
never imagined such a scene as 
this, or one so pregnant with deep 
and melancholy interest. 

In less than a month after this 
painful episode the Queen was 
dead. She died at Hammersmith 
on the 7th of August 1821, in 
her fifty-third year. Her illness 
was very sudden, and for some 
time she was ignorant of her 
danger. But when she became 
aware of it she called to some of 
her attendants, and said, ‘I for- 
give all my enemies; I owe no 
one any ill-will, although they 
have killed me at last ;’ or words 
to that effect. It is recorded that, 
on the morning of her death, a 
boat passed down the river, filled 
with some of those religious sec- 
tarians who had taken peculiar 
interest in her fate. They were 
praying for her, and singing 
hymns as they rowed by Bran- 
denburgh House ; and at the same 
moment a mighty rush of wind 
blew open all the doors and win- 
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dows of the Queen’s apartment, 
just as the breath was leaving 
her body. It impressed those 
who were present with a sense of 
awe, and added to the solemnity 
of the scene. 

The Queen’s death, which ex- 
cited compassion in almost all 
hearts, appears to have had no 
such effect upon George IV. He 
carried his bitterness beyond her 
grave. The arrangements for the 
funeral were inadequate and dis- 
graceful. It was in vain that 
Viscountess Hood appealed again 
and again to the Earl of Liverpool 
to give to the obsequies a more 
satisfactory character. He replied 
that he was only acting under 
orders; and it was well known 
whose these orders were. By her 
will the Queen had directed that 
her body should, three days after 
her death, be carried, without 
being opened, to Brunswick for 
interment ; and that the inserip- 
tion upon her coffin should be, 
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* Here lies Caroline of Brunswick, 
the injured Queen of England.’ 
The English Government forbade 
the execution of the latter part of 
this injunction. Yet even in the 
course of the journey to the sea- 
coast there was almost a scuffle 
over the dead body in a church ! 
The executors during the night 
affixed to the lid of the coffin a 
plate inscribed with the sentence 
directed in the Queen’s will ; but 
this was displaced by the authori- 
ties, after a strong protest from 
the former gentlemen. 

At length the remains of the 
suffering and misguided Queen 
were laid to rest at Hanover. Her 
eventful and blighted existence 
is a forcible commentary upon the 
truth that the path of great and 
royal personages is frequently a 
path of thorns. Down to the 
latest generation the story of 
Queen Caroline will remain one 
of the most tragic in our history. 
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DANCES. 





Tae Désvrante, 
Who thinks the world all roses, 
Who loves at sight the first man who proposes ; 
Believes that each admirer is sincere, 
And cannot bear that men at love should sneer. 


Tae Near Youne May, 
With high well-starchéd collar, 
And expectations! Ready cash, a dollar; 
Who dances like a well-made dance-machine, 
And wears a most depressed indifferent mien. 


Tae Kyowre Giat, 


Who's waltzed through several seasons, 

Not married yet! But then she has her reasons. 

Who's always dressed with chic that makes girls jealous ; 
To please her partners this one is most zealous, 


Tue Man or Years, 


No longer pleased with folly, 

Who thinks that dancing’s good, but supper’s jolly ; 
Prefers to spend his time in conversation, 

With perhaps, to sweeten it, the least flirtation. 


Tue Crever Girt, 


Who's great on education, 

Whose talk is lofty and of long duration ; 

Who scorns frivolity, neglects her clothing, 

Love's Women’s Rights, and looks on men with loathing. 


Tue Nervous May, 


Who stands up in a corner, 

The very image of a new Jack Horner; 

The sort of man who asks (whilst shyly glancing 
At his fair partner), ‘ Are you fond of dancing ?” 


Tue Pretty Girt, 
Of whom men ask, ‘ Who is she?’ 
And women murmur that she’s far too gushy ; 
Of whom few guess, who meet her winsome glances, 
She has a heart, a thing apart—from dances. 
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Tue Tame Youne May, 
Who talks about the weather, 
And hopes your step and his go well together ; 
Agrees to every single word you utter, 
Can’t dance a bit, and then begins to stutter. 


Tue Anxious GIRL, 


‘Not been out much before,’ 

But very willing to go out much more ; 

Who, when she’s asked to dance, looks very grateful, 
Likes grown-up men, and thinks that boys are hateful. 


Tue Furrtine May, 


Who falls in attitudes, 

Talks to each girl of love—in platitudes ; 

Looks ling’ring looks which seem to breathe devotion, 
And doesn’t feel, himself, the least emotion. 


Tue Fast Youne May, 


Who drops in for an hour, 

Who generally wears some large white flower ; 

Who quotes from comic songs, and smells of smoking, 
And has a great propensity for joking. 


Tug CHAPERON, 


Who sits with smile so weary, 

To her a dance must be a thing right dreary; 
Who beams upon young men with lots of money : 
For poor young men her looks are not so sunny. 


Tue GENERAL Crown. 


The average man and maiden, 

With never too much brain or beauty laden ; 
But he will see, who at these lines once glances, 
The sort of people that one meets at dances. 


F. A. 8. 




















HOW QUEDGLINGTON WAS SENT DOWN. 


—— 


CHARLEY QUEDGLINGTON was in a 
thoughtful mood. This was an 
unusual thing with him. As a 
general rule he didn’t think ; but 
the most rackety and mischievous 
of debt- incurring, don - baiting 
undergraduates have their mo- 
ments of thought, though they 
may studiously conceal them. 
And Charley’s thoughts, this 
sunny May morning, as he glanced 
into the blazing hot quadrangle, 
waiting until it should be time 
to partake of Gordon’s luncheon, 
were not very pleasant. ‘ If your 
name comes before us again,’ the 
Dean had said grimly, with his 
sternest aspect—and the old gentle- 
man, the jolliest of talkative hosts 
at dinner, could be very grim and 
stern about twelve o'clock in the 
day—‘ if your name comes before 
us again, Mr. Quedglington, we 
shall have no alternative but to 
send you down for a considerable 
period. You are never out of 
trouble, either in college or in the 
city. This is the last time you 
will be warned, sir. Consider 
yourself gated after six for the 
rest of the term.’ 

‘And, by Jove, I believe the 
old gentleman means it! rumi- 
nated Charley, stretching his legs 
upon the window-seat, and puffing 
his cigarette smoke into the re- 
cesses of the sheltering sun-blind. 
‘ As sure as Fate, I shall get into 
a row before the end of the term, 
though it is only a fortnight off. 
There is Cummings’s wine to- 
night ; and they'll go and draw 
the bursar afterwards, and then 
the fat will be in the fire; for 
whether I am there or safe in bed, 
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the porters will swear to Mr. 
Quedglington —small blame to 
them! And he laughed with a 
keen appreciation of his own bad 
eminence. ‘ Umph! it’s all very 
well; but if it comes to rustica- 
tion, won't the governor be savage ? 
He's a jolly old boy, and he'll 
swallow the bills with hardly a 
grimace; but this affair wouldn’t 
be quite a coating of sugar to help 
them on their way.’ 

Charley’s forebodings were not 
without a more than usual share 
of probability. There was not 
much chance of the most popular 
and reckless of St. Aldate’s men 
keeping out of a row for the re- 
maining weeks of the summer 
term. The dons had been very 
long-suffering with him. There 
was so much good in him at bot- 
tom, the great luminary said in 
confidence after dinner, and the 
lesser lights agreed with him. 
He looked so young ; a dark-com- 
plexioned handsome fellow, hardly 
as old as his years, and with but 
the faintest symptoms of a mous- 
tache, to which only his scout 
knew how much care and time 
were devoted. He appeared quiet 
enough, and not very strong. Ap- 
pearances, however, are deceitful ; 
and Charley was not long in im- 
pressing his set with his utterly 
thoughtless, reckless gaiety, which 
yet had not a grain of real evil at 
the bottom of it. His father, the 
Archdeacon of Loamford, was a 
rich man, and a famous pillar of 
the Church. Charley would be 
well enough off some day ; so that 
the mere getting into debt would 
hurt no one very much. Bat the 
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Archdeacon had passed through 
his college career without a re- 
proach, and was a great preacher, 
of note elsewhere than in ecclesi- 
astical circles. It would be a 
terrible thing if the son of such a 
man should be put to open shame, 
and sent down like the son of 
any godless earl or weak-minded 
bishop. 

* Hullo, Charley !’ cried a jovial 
young voice from the quad below, 
at this point of his meditations ; 
‘you'll breakfast with me to-mor- 
row? The best train for Wat- 
lingbury is at 12.30.’ 

‘I'm not coming,’ answered 
Charley rather shortly. 

‘You're not coming? cried his 
interrogator. ‘ What is up now? 
But wait a moment, and I'll be 
with you.’ 

And up the echoing wooden 
staircase, so shady and cool in 
comparison with the blaze and 
sunshine outside, came Cummings, 
three steps at a time, and dashed 
into Charley’s room. 

‘What is up now? he repeated. 

*The Dean has sent for me, 
and says he’ll send me down if 
my name goes up again this term.’ 

*Pheugh! that is bad. It 
would not suit your book with 
the governor, would it, Charley ? 
But he has said the same often 
before.’ 

‘He means it this time; and 
he has gated me after six for a 
fortnight.’ 

‘Gordon, what do you think 
is the latest? cried Cummings, 
leaning out of the window, and 
accosting a man in a many-co- 
loured coat who was leaning out 
of a ground-floor window not far 
off. * Quedglington has been sent 
for, and gated until the end of 
term. He says he won’t come to 
Watlingbury to-morrow.’ 


‘Gammon! I'll come up and 
draw thé badger. What is a 
gating? 
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Gordon should have known, 
for, Charley excepted, no one at 
St. Aldate’s had more experience 
of it. Watlingbury races were 
strictly forbidden to the under- 
graduates of the University ; and 
even the somewhat lax rules of 
St. Aldate’s were upon this point 
strict as those of more learned col- 
leges. The arrival of the trains 
from Watlingbury, at any rate of 
those late in the day, was attended 
by a proctor and bulldog, to see 
if any of his flock had been astray ; 
while a watch was also kept upon 
the roads which led from the city 
in that direction. 

* Look here cried the tempter, 
clad for the occasion in the flame- 
coloured blazon of the Honourable 
Richard Gordon, ‘if we get back 
by the four-o’clock train we shall 
see all the best of the fun, escape 
the proctors, who will not be on 
the look-out until the six-o’clock 
train, and save Charley’s gate.’ 

‘It’s all very well for you fel- 
lows to risk it, but I can’t afford 
to be sent down.’ 

‘Pooh! not a chance of your 
being sent down! It ain’t like 
you to funk. Whata capital time 
we had there last year! And my 
cousin has a horse running, and 
we can get the tip from him.’ 

‘ Are you sure that there is a 
four-o’clock train ? 

‘Certain. Come, that is a good 
fellow.’ 

‘Then, by Jove, I will! cried 
Charley. 

And as no promises are so well 
kept as those which please our- 
selves, he kept his word to the 
letter. He was too young to find 
the pleasure turn to dust and 
ashes. He thoroughly enjoyed his 
afternoon on Watlingbury race- 
course; and for once the tip, 
wonderful to relate, was thestraight 
one, and the affair went off capi- 
tally. 

‘My boy,’ said Gordon, taking 




















him a little aside about a quarter 
to four, ‘you have just time to 
catch your train. We'll risk it ; 
but if you are not a fool you'll be 
off.’ 

‘I’m not going! cried Charley 
recklessly. 

* Then you are a fool,’ answered 
the other ; ‘take my advice, and go.’ 

It was such a rare thing for 
Gordon to give advice of this kind, 
that our hero took it as that of a 
good angel, who, instead of the 
suggestive flame-coloured blazon 
of yesterday, had assumed, with 
much appropriateness, a fashion- 
able frock-coat of Quaker-like 
gray. Quedglington reached the 
station just in time to tumble into 
a first-class carriage already pretty 
full. Many of its occupants 
looked as if the tickets in their 
pockets might be of any hue save 
white, which was, and is, the 
colour of first-class tickets upon 
the Watlingbury branch line. 
Charley looked them over with 
the superciliousness of St. Al- 
date's, and came to the conclusion 
that, if undergraduates at all, 
they hailed from some college 
more than a Sabbath-day’s journey 
from the centre of university life. 

They had lunched well, and 
were loud and noisy, as was 
Charley sometimes ; but, some- 
how, their loudness and noisiness 
were not like the same things at 
St. Aldate’s, and Quedglington 
regarded them with much the 
same disapproval that filled the 
Dean of St. Aldate’s when brought 
face to face with his, Charley’s, 
vagaries, 

His gaze settled at last on a 
face in the far corner which, under 
the circumstances, caused him 
some surprise, It was so decidedly 
out of place. It was that of a 
rather pretty girl, with a fair- 
haired graceful little head, set off 
by a small gray hat. It was a 
face formed to be either gravely 
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sweet or coquettishly “smiling ; 
but now it was a frightened pite- 
ous little face. The sudden irrup- 
tion of the noisy and excited crew 
into her carriage was evidently 
not to her liking; but as she was 
sitting at the end farthest from 
the platform, it was no easy matter 
to extricate herself. ‘She's a 
governess, and a very pretty one,’ 
thought Charley. ‘Certainly she 
is travelling first-class, so she 
must be a Newnham or Girton 
girl. They get a lot of money. 
She is too plainly dressed to be a 
swell. I wish I had some sisters 
who wanted a governess.’ 

« It was not Quedglington only 
whose attention she attracted. 
The young men, their bets settled, 
turned towards her more of their 
regards than was polite or plea- 
sant. From this they advanced 
to making eulogistic remarks upon 
her appearance to one another, 
and generally to talking at her in 
a way that made Quedglington’s 
face hot with anger. By the time 
the train stopped at the june- 
tion, Charley was on the point 
of interfering. The young lady 
rose, however, and, taking up her 
cloak, stood prepered to leave the 
carriage. Her. tormentors made 
way for her not an inch, but sat 
with their knees meeting across 
the passage. 

* Would you be kind enough to 
let me pass? she said bravely, in 
quite a steady voice. But they 
were heated with excitement and 
the wine they had taken at lun- 
cheon. Charley had come to the 
conclusion by this time that they 
were not Varsity men at all, and 
we will hope and trust that he 
was right. At any rate, they sat 
still. 

‘I think,’ said one, with mock 
politeness, ‘that the ticket you 
showed at Watlingbury was for 
our destination. We do not 
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‘ And we really cannot spare so 
pretty a face. We are hoping to 
have the pleasure of seeing you 
home.’ 

So the girl was in fact a pri- 
soner: the noise upon the plat- 
form made it impossible for her to 
get help from thence. Her eyes 
wandered round the flushed faces, 
and rested upon Charley's, flushed 
too, but from a different cause. She 
saw that he was not of the 
others. 

‘Don’t let us have any of this 
rot |!’ he said quietly. ‘ Let this 
lady pass, if you please.’ 

They all turned upon him, as 
he rose and with some roughness 
pushed two or three of them 
aside. The girl just touched his 
hand, stepped lightly past them, 
and was out of the carriage in a 
moment before they could recover 
from their surprise. 

‘Confound you! What busi- 
ness is it of yours? cried one, 
standing up and catching hold of 
his collar. Charley did not answer 
him in words ; his blood was up, 
and, as the other maintained his 
hold, he struck him between the 
eyes with all his strength and 
some little science. The man fell 
back among his fellows, and all 
rose up and hit out at Charley 
rather wildly, who warded off a 
blow or two, and then stepped 
lightly backwards on to the plat- 
form to avoid others. He was 
only just in time: before they 
could follow him the train began 
to move; a porter, who, in the 
hubbub of the station, had seen 
nothing of it, slammed the door ; 
and the last that Charley, standing 
upon the platform, saw of his 
opponents, was a group of angry 
faces framed in the quickly-mov- 
ing window. 

He turned round with a little 
laugh of triumph, and saw his 
damsel, so lately in distress, stand- 
ing at his elbow. She was much 
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the more self-possessed of the two 
now. 

‘Thank you so much,’ she said 
prettily ; ‘it was foolish of me to 
be afraid ; but they really were 
rude, were they not? I am afraid 
now that I have caused you to be 
left behind ; it does not matter 
much to me, but it may to you.’ 

‘ Not a bit, answered he, with 
a vivacious mendacity which im- 
pressed her greatly. Yet he was 
not unmindful that now he could 
not get back to college until after 
six o'clock, and would certainly 
be reported for breaking his gate, 
even if his visit to Watlingbury 
escaped detection, and he did 
not, upon his arrival at the sta- 
tion, fall into the hands of the 
proctor, as was most probable. 
‘They were awful brutes, were 
they not? Iam very glad I was 
there to be of some assistance to 
you.’ 

* And I cordially share in that 
feeling,’ she said, with a laugh of 
pleasure at the thought of the 
blow he had struck. ‘I am going 
to see some friends who live here ; 
but I hope I may have some 
further opportunity of thanking 
you. I am greatly obliged to your 
bravery.’ She looked brightly up 
into Charley’s face, held out a 
little gloved hand, and was gone ; 
quite conscious, however, that the 
young fellow’s eyes were fixed 
upon her as she passed out of the 
station, and, probably, not ill- 
pleased by the fact. 

She was gone, and he was left 
to kick his heels for a couple of 
hours in a dreary station, and get 
what amusement he could out of 
the refreshment-room and the 
bookstall. In time the next train 
came, and he rejoined his aston- 
ished party. 

‘Your name and college, sir, if 
you please? 

‘Quedglington, St. Aldate’s.’ 
The proctor had known quite well 














both his name and college, but 
preferred to go through the old 
formula. So a fine was the least 
to be expected as the result of 
the Watlingbury trip, in addition 
to the penalty to be paid for the 
broken gate, of the nature of 
which there could be little doubt, 
after the Dean’s solemn warning. 
And, therefore, when his scout, 
on calling him next morning, said 
that the Dean requested the plea- 
sure of his company at twelve 
o'clock, Charley felt that he might 
as well tell Bunn to begin packing 
his things. A breakfast with 
Gordon, however, cheered him up 
a little, but the momentary gaiety 
sank down again at the door of 
the Dean’s house. ‘ What will 
the governor say? he groaned. 
When he was ushered in, he saw 
no sign of relenting in the Dean’s 
face. 

‘You were not in college yes- 
terday, Mr. Quedglington, ‘by the 
time at which, for you, the gate 
closes. Iam also informed that 
you returned from Watlingbury by 
a train arriving after that time. 
The doings at Watlingbury were 
disgraceful, sir, as I have good 
reason to know. I cannot ima- 
gine you have anything to urge.’ 
Charley regarded the third button 
of the diaconal waistcoat with a 
stoical calmness. ‘ After the so- 
lemn warning we gave you only 
two days ago, I think I am exer- 
cising some leniency in merely 
sending you down until the end 
of this term. You will go down 
to-day. Good-morning.’ 

Quedglington of St. Aldate’s 
was not the man to plead, even 
if he could think of anything to 
say, in mitigation of sentence. 
He turned to leave with a silent 
bow, when the further door of 
the library was opened, and a 
voice he knew exclaimed, 

*I beg your pardon, uncle; I 
thought you were alone.’ 
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Charley looked up in astonish- 
ment. It was his friend of the 
train. 

‘Good gracious!’ said she, re- 
cognising him at once, and coming 
in; ‘lam so glad you are a St. 
Aldate’s man. Uncle, this is the 
gentleman who interfered on my 
behalf yesterday, and missed his 
train through his kindness. Per- 
haps you will thank him for me.’ 

‘It was not anything at all!’ 
murmured Charley. 

‘This is very remarkable,’ said 
the Dean, in the accents of 
Domine Sampson. ‘ If this is so, 
I have to thank you for doing, 
not only my niece, but myself, a 
great service.’ 

‘It is so! cried Miss Gertrude 
pettishly. 

‘Indeed, indeed! Then it is 
very remarkable. This is my 
niece Gertrude, Mr. Quedgling- 
ton ; I am greatly obliged to you, 
greatly. Will you be kind enough 
to run away, Gertrude, and we 
will talk about it again ? 

In a few minutes they were 
alone again. 

‘So that was how you missed 
your train ? asked the Head. 

Charley nodded. 

‘Well, I am greatly obliged to 
you. You are an honour to the 
college—in some respects. But of 
course I can make no alteration 
upon this account. You had no 
business going to Watlingbury, 
or returning from it. So I must 
say good-morning.’ 

Even Charley thought the Dean 
was treating him a little cavalierly, 
but he was not one to make much 
of his services. He made for the 
door. 

‘ Ah, yes,’ said the Dean, when 
his hand was already upon it; 
‘do you know my brother Sir 
Richard? No, I think not. He 
has asked me to send him a rod 
or two, to make up his party. My 
wife and niece are going to his 
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place in the North to-night. Per- 
haps, Mr. Quedglington, you 
would escort them, and stay until 
the end of the term, when your 
home engagements fall in. Would 
it suit you? 

‘I shall be delighted, sir,’ 
stammered Charley, the vision of 
Miss Gertrude pettishly stamping 
the floor with the smallest foot 
the male imagination can conceive 
before his eyes. 

‘Very well; you had better 
dine here early, as they go by the 
eight-o’clock train. Your letters 
could be forwarded from here,’ 
added the Dean, with a slight 
cough, ‘and then, perhaps, you 
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need not trouble your people with 
your change of places? You go 
down to-night, then. Good-morn- 


That was how Charley Quedg- 
lington was sent down. Some 
people are inclined to insinuate 
that it was all a plan of Mrs. 
Dean’s, and a very successful 
plan too. But that, we know, is 
all nonsense. One thing about it 
is certain—that, to this day, the 
venerable archdeacon is totally 
ignorant, and so are his intimate 
friends, that his son ever incurred 
the disgrace of being sent down 
from St. Aldate’s. 


J. STANLEY. 


























THE LOG OF THE WANDEROO. 


—_———~>—_ 


i. 
THE ANCHOR’S WEIGHED. 


‘Ir there be any happiness to be 
found in the service, I believe I 
am bound to have a taste of it this 
time.’ That is what I said to my- 
self as I stood leaning over the bul- 
warks, and gazing shorewards, 
on the morning after the day on 
which I had joined the Wanderoo. 
I have italicised the word ‘ after,’ 
and I will presently explain my 
reasons for doing so. I had-no 
very special object in gazing shore- 
wards. I wasn’t married, and 
had, therefore, no weeping wife to 
leave behind me ; and I wasn’t in 
love, at least not much more than 
sailors usually are. To be sure, 
there was bewitching Barbara B., 
and saucy-eyed Adeline C., and 
the dear girls I was wont to 
waltz with at the nightly hop, 
and poor Carry L., the gentle wee 
actress, who said—but there, never 
mind what she said ; hadn’t I got 
to sail in three days’ time? and 
wouldn’t they all forget me in 
three weeks at furthest ? Of course 
they would. No; 1 gazed shore- 
wards simply from habit. I was 
born on shore; and besides, it 
was a lovely morning. We were 
lying inside the Plymouth break- 
water. The water between us and 
the shore was all a-ripple with 
a westerly breeze, and all a-sparkle 
with the May sunshine. Boats were 
passing to and fro, and, quite 
regardless of their presence, big 
shells were being hurtled over 
them at the target beyond. There 
would be just one puff of white 
smoke from the wall of the fort 
on the right, then the roar of the 


gun, then the dull thud near the 
target ; if a shell or if a shot, you 
could mark its further progress by 
the flecks of foam it raised as it 
went ricocheting away and away 
and away, till it sank at last in 
the depths of the sea. 

In yonder, slightly to the left, 
is a stone fort, bristling with guns. 
It hugs the foreshore, crouching 
in under the green hills, like a 
tiger about to spring on its prey. 
Pity the enemy's ship thosedeadly 
guns are ever brought to bear 
upon. Beyond are the bonny 
wooded braes of Mount Edge- 
cumbe ; but all the rough lines of 
the hills and forts and distant 
steeples are rounded off and soft- 
ened by a dreamy haze, partly 
mist and partly smoke, that the 
sun will make short work with as 
soon as he gets over the fore-yard. 

I had met my new messmates 
on the previous evening for the 
first time in life, just about half an 
hour before we sat down to dinner. 
We were pretty nearly all strangers 
toeach other. Some of us might 
have met before, but no two of us 
had ever been shipmates. We 
naturally, therefore, tried to do 
the pleasant one to the other, and 
not for a single moment during 
dinner nor dessert, nor while 
smoking together afterwards under 
the screen, did conversation flag. 
And we had not parted for the 
night without discovering that 
everybody knew somebody that 
somebody else knew, and that 
everybody had been somewhere 
in the world where somebody else 
had been. 

* When I was in the old Dock- 
emshort,’ somebody would begin. 
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* What !’ somebody else would 
cry, ‘were you in the old Dock- 
emshort ? 

*Yes,’ the reply would be. 
‘ Man alive, yes! And didn’t we 
have such jolly times of it too !’ 

‘Why, I was lying in Simon’s 
Bay at the very time, in the old 
Sneezer.’ 

‘Ha, ha, ha! How funny, to 
be sure! Did you know McDer- 
mot? Joined just before I was 
invalided.’ 

‘Yes ; used to meet him at the 
Queen’s Hotel. Many a rattling 
good game of billiards we had.’ 

‘ And old Tommy Millikin? 

‘Yes, little Tommy Millikin. 
I knew him well.’ 

* And Captain Cruncher ? 

‘Yes. He would have gone 
home, I suppose, soon after you.’ 

‘’Pon my word, I must come 
round the table and shake hands 
with you!’ 

And thus, and thus, and thus 
we had rattled on, and the even- 
ing passed away so quickly that, 
when the quartermaster came to 
say that the warrant-officers want- 
ed another hour’s lights, we could 
hardly believe it was four bells in 
the first watch. 

But at two bells, while we were 
all at full blast under the smoking 
screen, our marine officer stride- 
legs over a gun, and myself lean- 
ing on the breech of it, talking to 
him— 

‘Gentlemen’ (our paymaster, 
whose name was Pumpkin, and 
who was just as round and plump 
as a pumpkin, and who later on 
in the commission got to be called 
Squash ; though, so good was he 
with foil or fist, ifhe had not been 
the best-natured little fellow that 
ever wore Queen’s livery, he might 
have squashed any one in the 
mess) —‘gentlemen, suppose we 
return to the ward-room. I gota 
present of a jar of jolly nice Scotch 
whisky when I was up in Glas- 


gow. What do you all say toa 
wee nip by way of a night-cap ? 

‘Hurrah!’ That is what we 
had all said. 

We had waxed even more 
friendly after that, and all felt in 
fine form, and it would have made 
the heart of the veriest old cur- 
mudgeon warm to have listened 
to some of the songs that were 
sung or the yarns spun, before we 
had wished each other good-night 
and retired to our respective ca- 
bins. 

Now, my messmates had all 
appeared to be the finest fellows 
in the world the night before ; 
and when I met them at break- 
fast on the morning after, though 
quieter in manner, they seemed, 
one and all, gentlemen every inch. 

Hence the soliloquy with which 
I commence my opening chapter. 
And whoever does me the honour 
to read this narrative of mine 
will discover that throughout the 
whole commission I never had 
occasion to alter my opinion. 
Yes, the old Wanderoo was a 
happy ship. But, heigho! we did 
not all return to England. Death 
and sickness thinned us a bit; 
and during the cruise more than 
one new face appeared at the fes- 
tive board ; of whom more anon. 
But how different was the Wan- 
deroo from some of the hells afloat* 
that I shall have occasion to 
speak of, where it is nag, nag all 
day in the mess ; where everybody 
is at daggers drawn with every- 
body else; where the captain 
growls at and bullies his officers, 
and the latter too often lose tem- 
per with the men; and where 
much swearing is accomplished 
both fore and aft, deep, if not 
always loud ! 

Every man in our mess had 
his idiosyncrasy, his hobby, his 
whims, his ‘fads,’ and his faults. 


* The name given to the ships in the 
service where discord prevails, 
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I do not wish, for a single moment, 
to set up the Wanderoo as a para- 
gon of virtue; but, in justice to 
my messmates, I must say that, as 
a rule, we studied each other, and 
whenever any one lost temper, 
and threw down the glove, so to 
speak, everybody else laughed or 
chaffed him into good- humour 
in. 

T'll tell you wherein I think lay 
the secret, or at least a portion of 
the secret, of the general jollity 
that reigned paramount in our 
ship: our captain made himself 
loved or liked by all told. I’m 
not going to tell you his real 
name, because he is still in the 
service ; so I will call him Cap- 
tain Sherwood, a cognomen you 
will not find in the Navy List. 

Next morning, when I went on 
deck before breakfast, I found the 
signalmam very busy with the 
bunting ; and, on going below, I 
was not surprised to learn that 
orders had been received to get 
ready to proceed to sea with all 
possible despatch. 

There is always a deal of deci- 
sion about your Admiralty orders 
and despatches. My Lords Com- 
missioners do not brook any shilly- 
shallying. When your appoint- 
ment comes to you at breakfast 
some fine morning—you are pro- 
bably spending your leave with 
Laird McMore, in the wilds of 
Kommerhashindoo—it reads that 
‘you are herewith appointed to 
H.M.S. Fiddle-de-dee, and that 
you are to repair on board that 
ship forthwith,’ &c.; but you take 
‘ forthwith’ to mean ‘ fortnight,’ 
and go quietly on shooting with 
old McMore for two weeks longer 
before you join the Fiddle-de-dee. 
If ever the submarine tunnel is 
bored, and the admiral in command 
of the Channel Squadron receives 
orders some day to plug the Eng- 
lish end of it forthwith—whether 
or not he succeeds in locking the 
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stable-door before the steed is 
stolen is beside the mark. 

But we—the Wanderoo—were 
all ready to proceed to sea at a 
moment’s notice. The stores were 
all on board, and all leave was 
stopped. The stores were not all 
stowed, though, albeit the donkey- 
engine had been puffing and rat- 
tling ever since three in the morn- 
ing. Still, we could finish striking 
down things as we steamed down 
Channel ; our condition was not 
one of chaos. 

Yet the day wore away and 
evening drew on, and the din of 
the donkey-engine was stilled at 
last, and decks were tidied and 
ropes coiled ; but still no orders 
came off. We growled a little; 
for the day was balmy and bright, 
and we might have spent it very 
enjoyably strolling on the Hoe or 
gathering primroses in the woods 
of Mount Edgecumbe, with Mag- 
gie by our side. 

‘ And I’ve seen as much,’ said 
Paymaster Pumpkin, at dinner— 
‘I’ve seen as much as we lie here 
for another week.’ 

We had all seen as much. 

Before I left my cabin on the 
succeeding morning I could tell, 
from the quick, jerky, uncertain 
motion of the ship, that it was 
blowing, and that outside the 
bar there must be a bit of a sea 
on. While we were all at break- 
fast, meting out ample justice to 
the fried soles, the ham and eggs, 
the cold beef, the pig’s cheek, and 
the pigeon-pie, young Watson, the 
midshipman, or rather midship- 
midge, of the watch, entered and 
saluted. 

‘If you please, Mr. Watkins, 
the captain wishes to speak to 
you.’ 

Watkins was our navigating 
lieutenant. 

‘What ever is in the wind 
now, I wonder? some one re- 
marked. 
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‘We are off, I suppose,’ said 
another. 

‘ Nonsense |’ said Pumpkin. 

Presently all doubts were dis- 
pelled ; for back came Watkins, 
laughing. 

‘Why,’ cried the paymaster, 
trying to read the navigator’s face, 
* you don’t mean to say we've got 
to slip ? 

‘But I do, though,’ was the 
reply. ‘ There’s a signal to say 
we can go if the captain doesn’t 
think the weather too bad. Ha! 
ha! ha! Why, that’s enough for 
Captain Sherwood ; he’d go now if 
it were to blow fire and brim- 
stone.’ 

‘ Well, anyhow,’ said Pumpkin, 
‘anything is better than lying 
here, and not being able to go on 
shore.’ 

‘That it is,’ cried our marine 
officer. ‘I had a keek through 
the signalman’s glass yesterday 
afternoon, and I declare to you, 
I saw Miss Knight—my Miss 
Knight, mind you—walking arm- 
in-arm on the Hoe with Tom 
Hughes, that long cousin of hers. 
O, if I could only get on shore, I’d 
cousin him, I’d Hughes him !’ 

‘I'm afraid, said Pumpkin, 
with a smile at his own wit, ‘I’m 
afraid you'd Hughes him very 
badly.’ 

Watkins paused in the act of 
helping himself to a slice of the 
pig’s ear. 

‘O,’ he said, trying to look 
serious, ‘a pun, Pumpkin, a pun, 
sir, and the commission hardly 
commenced ! 

I ran on deck to look at the 
weather, just pausing a second on 
the main or fighting deck to 
glance at a Fitzroy barometer. 
The mercury was low and con- 
cave. 

I could hear the wind before 
my head was on a level with the 
quarter-deck. It was blowing up 
Channel, and blowing big guns 


too, not to say Woolwich Infants. 
It was making harp-strings of our 
wire-rigging, and ‘ howthering’ 
through it with the roar of a cata- 
ract alter a‘spate.’ It was trying 
to twist our very royal masts; but 
they refused to yield, although 
the vessel herself jerked angrily 
about, and pulled viciously at her 
moorings, as if longing to be free. 
There were occasional blinks of 
sunshine between the squalls, and 
occasional glimpses of a blue sky ; 
but the clouds were banked along 
the horizon to windward, like 
rocks of quartz on top, but black 
and threatening beneath. 

Dark smoke was escaping from 
the funnel, cut flat off ere it could 
rise an inch above it, and rapidly 
swirled away to leeward. 

I knew very well we were going 
to have a rough day of it, fol- 
lowed, in all probability, by a 
dirty night. The prospect was 
not a pleasing one ; for sailors like 
to leave their native land in fine 
weather, though rolling home is 
rather agreeable than otherwise. 

Two hours after, it was blow- 
ing about half a gale of wind— 
what most landsmen would call a 
hurricane; but two hours after, 
nevertheless, the Wanderoo was 
steaming seawards past the 
breakwater, right in the teeth of 
it. Captain Sherwood was too 
good a sailor to be daunted by a 
puff of wind. 

The Wanderoo looked as though 
she meant to behave splendidly. 
She met the seas half-way, seemed 
in fact to leap at them, over them, 
and into them; the foam went 
feathering up as high as the 
funnel, and the white spray fell 
in bucketfuls on the quarter-deck. 
Heavy as the seas undoubtedly 
were that she had to contend 
with, there was no sensation under 
our feet as we walked up and 
down that her way was stopped 
for a single moment, nor did she 




















shake or shiver like an old clothes- 
basket, nor ship tons of solid 
green water as some lubberly tubs 
would have done under like cir- 
cumstances, O, no; the Wan- 
deroo was a grand little craft ; 
solid, and yet elastic ; proud and 
defiant, yet answering to a touch ; 
a veritable heart of oak. We 
knew all this before we were two 
hours on board, and felt, in con- 
sequence, light-hearted and merry, 
and so did the men ; for some time 
before dinner, when I had occa- 
sion to go for’ard to the sick bay, 
although the night was closing in 
around us in darkness and storm, 
yet high over the roaring of the 
wind, high over the rushing noise 
of breaking waves, I could hear 
our good fellows singing, as sailors 
only sing when they are pleased 
with a ship. 

‘ Fiddles,* gentlemen, fiddles? 
I exclaimed, glancing over the 
table as I entered the ward-room: 

* Yes, fiddles, doctor, fiddles,’ 
was Pumpkin’s reply; ‘and 
better have fiddles than have your 
soup in your lap, and your lower 
extremities parboiled.’ 

‘Ay,’ added Smarte, our first 
lieutenant ; ‘and in some ships, 
fiddles and all, we wouldn’t have 
such peace to dine, I can tell 
you.’ 

Mr, Pumpkin, paymaster, was 
not only a very fat little man, but 
he was always a very good-natur- 
ed one. This we soon found out ; 
at the same time he fully main- 
tained the dignity that the three 
gold stripes on each sleeve con- 
ferred upon him. This we also 
found out, for he could ‘let out’ 
on us youngsters, as he chose to 
call every one under thirty, if we 
happened to chaff him too hard. 

The Wanderoo was what is 
called a composite gun - vessel ; 
our armament was five guns; our 


* The cross-pieces of wood placed on 
the dining-table at sea to steady the delf. 
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rate of speed fourteen knots an 
hour when we wanted to take it 
out of her. We sailed under 
sealed orders, and it was not until 
we were fairly at sea that we had 
any notion of where we were 
going. To our joy we found we 
were on special service, and that 
although our first cruising-ground 
would be the Eastern Coast of 
Africa, yet before the commission 
was over we were likely to see 
service in many lands. 

Pumpkin was the man to break 
the news to us. He knew always 
everything before any one else, 
not even excepting Smarte, our 
first lieutenant, who, by the way, 
was not only Smarte by name, but 
precious smart by nature. Before 
we were a week at sea we found 
out that Pumpkin was a big gun, 
and quite a character in his way. 
And before a week was over we 
had all shaken down, as sailors 
call it, and there was not a man, 
fore or aft, from the captain to 
the cabin-boy, that did not con- 
sider himself part and parcel of 
her Britannic Majesty’s good ship 
Wanderoo. 


IL. 


THE BLACK MEN’S BALL, AND WHAT 
IT LED TO. 


LuycHeon or ‘tiffin,’ as we 
called it, was always a free-and- 
easy sort of a meal on board the 
Wanderoo. Dyspepsia was a thing 
practically unknown in our mess. 
If ever the cassowary suffered 
from that complaint, so did we. 
And a little before one o'clock 
more than one of us began to feel 
hungry—hungry with a healthy 
hunger, not born of beer or 
nips of Highland whisky—a hun- 
ger that we weren’t ashamed to 
own to. Even Paymaster Pump- 
kin would rub his hands as he 
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walked briskly up and down the 
ward-room floor, and 

‘Positively, gentlemen,’ he 
would say, ‘ I’m beginning to feel 
peckish. Ah, here comes the 
steward to lay the cloth. Now 
then, young Sawbones ’—this was 
the irreverent way he chose to 
address the writer—‘clear away 
those papers. And you, Mr, 
Soldier, away with your painting ; 
no more sketching or scribbling 
either till after luncheon.’ 

I daresay that a good deal of 
the schoolboy sticks to men in 
after life. Anyhow, no sooner 
was the cloth laid than everybody 
suddenly got as lively as bees 
on swarming-day. Books were 
pitched on one side, and conver- 
sation waxed animated in the 
extreme; and when, at last, the 
servants marched into the mess- 
room, trencher-laden, there was a 
general chorus of— 

‘Hurrah! Now then, boys, 
sit in !’ 

Nobody needed an invitation. 
There was a general scramble for 
chairs, and we seemed to settle 
around that table as swiftly as 
swallows in a bed of osiers. 

But tiffin was not only a free- 
and-easy meal, it was likewise 
the business meal. If a general 
invitation had been sent to the 
officers of the ship fora ball or a 
dinner, it was decided at tiffin 
who were to go and who were to 
stop at home. If we were to give 
a hop on board, the distinctive 
merits of vinous refreshment or a 
high tea were discussed at the 
luncheon -table; if we were to 
challenge the Bombay Plungers to 
a cricket-match, or the Madagascar 
Water Rats to a boat-race, or the 
Portuguese Pee-shooters to a rifle- 
match, it was decided, during the 
progress of the midday meal, 
when and where the great events 
should come off; to say nothing 
of all general mess arrangements 
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and such tiny matters as who 
were going on shore for the after- 
noon, and what was to be done 
when we went there, e¢ cetera, 
et cetera. 

‘That Irish stew is delicious,’ 
said Pumpkin one day, passing 
his plate to the servant for another 
load. ‘Delicious! I really begin 
to feel better already. Penny, 
bring me a glass of Vermouth. 
Gentlemen, what do you think is 
the news from the office this 
morning ? 

It should be stated that the ad- 
miral of the station had sailed 
only the day before. He was one 
of those officers who was said to 
have a zeal for the service. At 
all events, he never paid us a 
visit without issuing an order of 
some kind. 

‘Tell us,’ some of us cried, 
while the remainder listened, all 
attention. 

* Guess,” said Pumpkin. 

‘ Ashleigh has been promoted ? 

* Wanderoo ordered home? 

‘ Sawbones to be translated ? 

*Ne’er a one of you is right,’ 
said Pumpkin. ‘Come, I won't 
keep you in tig-tire. I'll tell you. 
We are going to have a new mess- 
mate.’ 

‘A new messmate ? 

* Yes,’ continued the paymaster. 
‘ O, don’t be surprised ; he is only 
an additional, only a supernumer- 
ary, only lent to us—and he is 
only a soldier.’ 

After digesting this long string 
of ‘ onlies,’ we felt relieved ; for 
we did think, for a time, that 
some one of us was to be ordered 
home to make a vacancy. 

‘Only a soldier, is he? said 
our captain of marines. ‘ Thank 
you, Pumpkin. But where is he 
going to sleep? I daresay you'll 
give him your cabin, Pumpkin, 
and take to a hammock.’ 

The idea of little fat Paymaster 
Pumpkin, with his round, round 
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face, and his bald billiard-ball of 
a head, swinging in a hammock, 
made us all laugh. 

‘ Nothing of the sort, Captain 
Stanley,’ replied the wee man, 
somewhat loftily. ‘He is more 
in your line than in mine.’ 

*O, but, paymaster,’ said the 
marine officer soothingly, ‘ you 
must dispose of him decently, you 
know, come! Have the captain 
to build a cabin for him on the 
main-deck.’ 

‘A likely thing, indeed !’ said 
the first lieutenant, putting in his 
oar, ‘and spoil the look of the 
whole main-deck! Not if I'm 
consulted on the matter.’ 

‘ Besides,’ added Pumpkin, re- 
fusing to be mollified, ‘I said he 
was only a soldier, and, I may 
add, he is only a griffin. Lieu- 
tenant Crook—by your leave, 
Royal Marine Light Infantry— 
hardly knows the colour of deep 
water, and hasn’t been a dog’s 
watch in the service. Cabin? 
No; a hammock and a screen- 
berth on the main-deck—that’ll 
be Crook’s form.’ 

‘ And,’ said the first lieutenant, 
‘Tl see that that screen-berth is 
taken down every morning before 
seven bells.’ 

‘You’ve made up your mind, 
then, to be down upon poor 
Crook ?’ said Stanley. 

‘Down on poor Crook! re- 
peated Smarte ; ‘not a bit of it; 
only 1 do look upon the man as 
a mere innovation. What do we 
want more marine officers for, 
I wonder?’ 

‘ Well, gentlemen,’ said Pump- 
kin, ‘as he’is a mere super- 
numerary, of course we'll charge 
him a shilling more a day for his 
mess,’ 

This was put to a division, and 
the ayes had it. 

Pumpkin had a quick ear for 
the jingle of coin—a lively look- 
out for ‘bawbees,’ All for the 





good of the mess, of course ; but 
still some of the motions he 
brought forward and carried at 
the tiffin-hour the younger mem- 
bers of the mess thought a trifle 
hard. For instance, if any one 
happened to break a glass, he was 
put down ‘six to one for sky- 
larking.’ O, but you ought to 
have heard the laughing and 
shouting round the table that day 
when Pumpkin himself acciden- 
tally smashed a tumbler—the 
first that had been broken since 
his order became law. 

‘ Six to one,’ was the cry, ‘ six 
to one, six to one for skylarking ! 
Down with it, steward !’ 

‘ But, gentlemen, gentlemen ’ 
Pumpkin had protested ; but it 
was all in vain. Out came the 
steward’s tablets, and it was duly 
chronicled, ‘ Paymaster Pumpkin, 
six tumblers—six to one for sky- 
larking.’ 

Lieutenant Crook, R.M.L.L, 
arrived in good time. He landed 
at Zanzibar from the admiral’s 
tender—a saucy morsel of a gun- 
boat that was everlastingly on the 
move, doing all the dirty work for 
the big ship, and catching slavers 
right and left; the prize-money 
that accrued from such service 
being duly shared with the ad- 
miral, captain, officers, and crew 
of the flag-ship, which was hard, 
to say the least of it, on the fight- 
ing tender. 

One would have thought that 
young Crook, the griffin, the in- 
novation, the man with such a 
string of ‘ onlies’ round his neck, 
ought to have felt a very humble 
individual indeed. But he did 
nothing of the sort. He was the 
most cool and self-possessed indi- 
vidual ever I came across in the 
service. 

Good-looking was Crook withal, 
zetat. 25; fair hair and moustache, 
and a delicate pink-and-white 
complexion. He was every inch 
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a soldier. The reader must kindly 
understand me to mean that there 
wasn't an inch of the sailor about 
him. He ordered the servants 
about as if he had been in an 
hotel ; he madea kind of a spoiled 
child of his own particular ser- 
vant, and didn’t keep him in his 
place; he called the steward 
‘waiter,’ his screen-berth his 
‘bedroom 7 he talked of going 
‘ up-stairs ;’ and, in fact, exhibited 
the utmost indifference to nautical 
phraseology and the customs of 
the service. He called the first 
lieutenant ‘ old fellow’ before he 
had been three hours in the mess ; 
he ‘digged’ Pumpkin in the 
small ribs on the evening of the 
second day ; and on the Sunday 
forenoon he was positively seen 
walking arm-in-arm with the cap- 
tain himself on terms of as much 
familiarity as if he’d been his own 
father. He was really an innova- 
tion; but his smile was so plea- 
sant, and everything he did or 
said so evidently the outcome ofa 
happy and innocent nature, that 
nobody could be angry with him ; 
so before very long he was ageneral 
favourite. 

Poor Pumpkin, though, before 
the arrival of Crook, used to have 
a nap in the easy-chair, with his 
handkerchief on his hat, just after 
dinner. There was no chance of 
enjoying any such luxury after 
Crook joined, except on the even- 
ings, when the innovation betook 
himself on shore. 

Our young soldier was not long 
with us before he gave ample 
proof to most of us that if there 
was one thing in the world he 
was fonder of than another, it 
was practical joking. And there 
was no end toiteither. It was 
harmless enough, however. There 
was never much mischief done, 
and the business always concluded 
with a good laugh. 

But before a month had passed 


a practical joke of some kind had 
been perpetrated on every single 
one of us—Crook being the per- 
petrator, we being the perpetra- 
tees. 

One particularly warm day four 
of us were quietly smoking our 
cigars under the quarter-deck 
awning. We were lying at anchor 
close abreast of Zanzibar. Orook 
had gone on shore, as usual, with 
the after tiffin boat, and, as usual, 
in shooting rig, with gun and bag ; 
not that there was much of any 
consequence to shoot, but he'd 
bring off something, dead or alive, 
—birds or snakes,a monitor lizard, 
a monkey, or a mongoose. 

We had, as a pet, an enormous 
ape or ourang, which, as a rule, 
preferred walking upright ; and, 
dressed as he always was in blue 
swallow-tailed coat of serge, red 
baize breeches, and a woollen Tam 
o’ Shanter with a red top, it must 
be confessed that Daddy, as we 
called him, looked a strong link 
in the Darwinian chain. Crook 
and he were great friends; the 
ape would refuse nothing the 
young soldier offered him, and 
would even try to smoke to please 
him. 

‘What do you think,’ said I, 
‘did I find in my fiddle this 
afternoon ? 

‘Don’t know,’ was the half- 
sleepy answer. 

‘It was filled with gigantic 
cockroaches; there must have 
been five hundred in it. As soon 
as I commenced to play they came 
rushing out of the ff holes, went 
tumbling over each other towards 
the shoulder, and then flew away 
for all the world like a flock of 
wild pigeons. The air was dark- 
ened with the brutes for the space 
of five minutes.’ 

‘I don’t wonder, Sawbones,’ 
said Pumpkin, who had about as 
much ear for music as an Alder- 
ney cow, ‘I don’t wonder at your 
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playing creating akind of a panic 
among the congregation, nor at 
their rushing madly to the ff 
holes, as you call them ; the only 
wonder is how Crook—for of 
course it was Crook—got all these 
cockroaches boxed up in your 
fiddle.’ 

‘O,’ cried Watkins, ‘ that was 
simple enough ; he only had to 
pop a piece of butter inside, and 
set the fiddle in a corner. But 
what do you think I found in my 
boot this morning ?’ 

* Don’t know.’ 

‘Why, I declare I never got 
such a fright in my life. The 
boot wouldn’t go on ; and when I 
held it upside down, out dropped 
a lively young cobra, and went 
scuttling away under my drawers. 
When I taxed Crook about it he 
only laughed, and said, “ Your toes 
were safe enough, old fellow ; I 
drew the fangs.”’ 

Just at the moment up cama 
our worthy Scotch engineer, fum- 
ing. He was fuming far too much 
to talk decent English. 

*Whaur’s the furst livtenint ? 
he cried ; ‘ whaur is he? 

‘Why, what 7s the matter? we 
all inquired. 

‘What’s the maitter!’ roared 
McGregor; ‘why, maitter eneuch, 
man, maitter eneuch fora court o’ 
inquiry; maitter eneuch for a 
coort-mairshal. The service is 
goin’ to the mischief. I'll report 
that young Crook before I'm twa 
hoors aulder, or may I never chew 
cheese again! Whaur’s the furst 
livtenint, I’m askin’ ye ? 

‘But what has Crook done? 
Tell us, McGregor.’ 

‘Tl no trust mysel’ to speak,’ 
said the worthy Scot, ‘ till I licht 
my pipe! Now,’ he continued, 
taking vicious draws at the clay, 
‘T’ll tell ye what he’s done, and I 
think ye’ll every one 0’ ye agree 
wi’ me that that young scoundril 
Crook deserves to be’—puff— 
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‘ planked ’—puff—‘ drum-headed ’ 
— puff —‘cobbed, and _ keel- 
hauled. I wint to my cabin just 
now to have a caulk, and I 
found my bed was already oko- 
pied !’ 

‘By whom? said Watkins; 
‘this is interesting.’ 

‘Why, by Daddy, gentlemen, 
as drunk as a lord; Daddy in my 
bed, in under the sheets ’—puff— 
‘with his head on the pillow’— 
puff—‘snorin’ drunk, with my 
meerschaum in the jaws o’ him’ 
—puff, puff—‘ with my specs on 
his nose, and my nicht-cap on his 
ugly head’—puff, puff, puff. 

We all agreed it was time that 
something should be done. Re- 
porting him would be mean, cob- 
bing and keel-hauling was out of 
the question; he must be paid 
out in his own coin. 

‘I have it ? cried I. 

‘Out with it, then! cried 
McGregor joyfully. ‘ Gather 
roond the doctor, gentlemen ;dinna 
speak loud, doctor, but out wi’ it, 
man !’ 

* Well,’ Icontinued, ‘I met old 
Bumboat Sulliman yesterday, and 
he told me there was going to be 
a black-man’s ball at Boobooboo 
to-morrow night. Now, you know 
how Crook hates to go on shore 
in uniform; so if we could only get 
him to go onshore in full dress to 
this niggers’ hop, why, we should 
have the whip hand of him for the 
rest of the cruise.’ 

Poor Crook never looked nicer 
nor happier than he did that 
evening, when he entered the 
ward-room before dinner, all gold, 
and scarlet, andsmiles. We were 
talking about the grand ball to 
which we were invited. We 
showed Crook the ‘invite,’ a gay 
be-ribboned piece of parchment 
from ‘Ab del Raman Sulliman.’ 
Crook was delighted. 

‘Bother the dress part of it, 
though”” he said ; adding presently, 
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‘never mind. Will there be 
many nice girls there? 

‘ Sure to be,’ said Watkins. 

Fortune seemed to favour us. 
Next day, at luncheon, we heard 
Crook giving orders to Brown, his 
servant, to take his sword and 
dress-case on shore. 

‘T’ll dress on shore,’ he ex- 
plained, ‘and get a boy to guide 
me to Boobooboo. Sha’n’t come 
off to dinner ; I'll have a snack at 
Portugee Joe’s, and join you after- 
wards at the ballroom.’ 

This was enough for us. We 
let Private Brown into the secret, 
and commissioned him to bribe 
Portugee Joe not to let the cat out 
of the bag, and to provide a guide 
that couldn’t speak a word of 
English. 

We anticipated fine fun, I can 
assure you. Ab del Raman, we 
had assured Crook, was the 
Sultan’s head chief, and the ball 
would, therefore, be simply a 
splendid affair. The boat was 
called away at seven o’clock, and 
at half-past seven we had all— 
dressed in mufti, of course—landed 
at Boobooboo; and there was 
Sulliman himself, in his bare 
black legs and long cotton gown, 
all ready to guide us through the 
bush to the black-man’s ball. 

It was held in a kind of hall, 
an immense barnof a place, lighted 
up with oil-lamps, which gave it 
the appearance of a kind of second- 
class hippodrome. 

But the scene inside beggars 
description. The mere spectators 
lined the walls three or four deep ; 
the dancers—semi-nude savages 
every one of them—danced in a 
wide circle round the musicians, 
the men waving aloft torches and 
spears, the women bending upand 
down, beating horn cymbals, roll- 
ing their eyes, and tossing their 
arms around them, and ever and 
anon shrieking like so many mad 
curlews, till they silenced even 


the scream of the Arab clarionet 
and roll of the horrid tum-tum. 

We hadn’t been spectators of 
this wild scene for over five mi- 
nutes, when in marched Crook, in 
all the glory of his splendid uni- 
form, and laughing outright. 

‘ By George !’ he cried, coming 
up, ‘ you fellows have fairly sold 
me! Ha,ha,ha! I give in, but 
I really didn’t think there was so 
much in you.’ 

Suddenly, as if by magic, music 
and dancing ceased ; there was a 
fanfare of trumpets heard outside, 
then in rushed a dozen gesticulat- 
ing Arabs. 

‘Sameela, sameela, sameela !’* 
they cried, and led the way to a rais- 
ed dais that we had not previously 
noticed. It had a railing in front ; 
steps led up to it, and it was 
covered with scarlet cloth. Two 
sedan-chairs were borne towards 
it, and the occupants descended 
and took their places. 

Evidently some Arab prince 
and retinue ; his jewel turban and 
sword-belt denoted his rank ; his 
long white hair and beard gave 
him a patriarchal look ; and his 
green cloak of camel’s hair showed 
him to be a scion of the Pro- 
phet. 

Not on the wealthy Arab, but 
on his daughter, were all our 
eyes riveted. 

‘Good Heavens! what a lovely 
girl!’ we heard Crook mutter. 
‘ Wonders will never cease !’ 

It seemed not, indeed, for five 
minutes had hardly elapsed when 
we noticed the prince, or chief, 
who had evidently come to the 
ball for amusement, talking to an 
Arab attendant, and waving his 
hand in our direction. 

Next moment this attendant 
stood salaaming before us. Nay, 
not exactly before us, but before 
Crook. 

‘His Excellency,’ he said, in 

* ‘Clear the way!’ 














good English, ‘begs the British 
officer will do him the honour 
to take a seat by his side.’ 

You ought to have seen the 
look of triumph Crook gave us, 
as he marched off with his great 
sword clanking behind him, and 
was beckoned smiling to a seat 
close to the chief and that beauti- 
ful girl, evidently his daughter. 

We noticed the chief, too, wave 
his hand towards us, as he made 
some remark to our gallant young 
soldier, and smile as he received 
his reply. We knew, then, the 
tables were completely turned 
upon us ; and when, about twenty 
minutes afterwards, the Arab at- 
tendant returned, and made the 
following speech, we did think 
that Crook was making the best 
of his position, and adding insult 
to injury : 

‘The honourable the British 
officer,’ said the Arab, ‘bids me 
say there is no need for his ser- 
vants—you fellows—to wait. He 
will go home to coffee with his 
Excellency.’ 

How we fumed! We felt sick 
of the ball, and sorry we had 
come. Crook was doing his best 
to entertain the chief, and suc- 
cessfully too. And the glances 
of admiration he was receiving 
from the old man’s beautiful 
daughter made us bite our lips 
with envy. When we couldn’t 
stand it any longer, we went off 
in a body, laughing heartily, how- 
ever, at having failen into the pit 
we had dug for Crook. 

We had a stiffish pull for it off 
to the Wanderoo, for it had 
come on to blow a bit. The boat 
was manned only by ourselves ; 
for, not knowing how late we 
might be, we hadn’t cared to 
bother with a crew. I was cox- 
swain, Pumpkin had the bow. 
He was the only one in the boat 
who growled at our late esca- 
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‘ All your fault, Sawbones,’ he 
muttered, when about half-way 
off. ‘ Your fault entirely.’ 

At that very moment we ship- 
ped a sea, and Pumpkin got the 
sharp end of it on his neck. 

*Confound it all, Sawbones,’ 
he cried, ‘you did that on pur- 
pose !’ 

‘Quite right, paymaster,’ I re- 
plied coolly ; ‘it’s a mere exchange 
of civilities.’ 

Pumpkin was silent for the 
rest of the time. 

Next morning, Crook was-in 
the captain’s cabin. We could 
see them—ay, and hear them ; 
they were both laughing like all 
possessed, and we knew Crook 
was giving a brilliant account of 
the black-man’s ball. 

That same forenoon the captain 
asked us, in his dry sly way, and 
with a merry twinkle in his eye, 

‘ How did you enjoy yourselves 
at the ball, gentlemen ? 

And we had to reply, 

‘QO, very much. It was great 
fun !’ 

Now comes the serious ending 
to the story of our new messmate, 
which I will relate as briefly as 
possible, for it is by no means 
asunny memory. From the very 
night of the ball Crook seemed in 
many ways a changed man. He 
gave up practical joking entirely ; 
he did not laugh so much as of 
yore ; indeed, he was often silent 
and triste. He was a great deal 
on shore; and, on the whole, it 
was evident to every one of us 
that Crook was in love. Once or 
twice we attempted to banter 
him on the subject, but, as he did 
not take it kindly, we desisted. 

We had lain much longer at 
Zanzibar than we expected we 
should; but at last came the 
orders from the Admiral to weigh 
anchor. We were to run down 
to Madagascar with despatches, 
and then on to the Cape, and 
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thence again right away up to 
Bombay. 

We were to sail at two o'clock 
on a Tuesday. How well I re- 
member it! A _ thunder-storm 
had been raging all the forenoon, 
the clouds were still black and 
threatening over the city, and 
against them the palace of the 
Sultan looked as white as marble, 
with the blood-red flag drooping 
against its mast, and ever and 
anon the forked lightning glanc- 
ing and quivering around the 
square and massive towers. 

I had work to do in the sick- 
bay, and was busy writing there, 
when a big gun was fired right 
overhead, and presently another, 
and some time afterwards a third. 
I sent my servant on deck to find 
out what the firing was about. 

He returned almost immedi- 
ately to say that Lieutenant 
Crook had not come off, and that 
the guns were merely signals for 
his recall. At that very moment 
something seemed to whisper to 
me and to tell me that poor Crook 
would return to us no more. I 
had not the slightest hope of his 
reappearance from the very first, 


The Log of the Wanderoo. 


and I said as much to my mess- 
mates, though I could assign no 
reasons. 

We stopped at Zanzibar all the 
week, but search was unavailing. 
The chief and his beautiful daugh- 
ter had sailed a week before, but 
no one knew where he had gone 
—some said Mocha, others Ma- 
dras. 

Had Crook followed them? or 
had he been foully murdered? 
Wenever knew. He was marked 
in the log as ‘ Lost,’ not ‘ Run ;’ 
and his fate is a mystery until 
this day. He took nothing with 
him, not even his letters or keys, 
nor even his purse, which, as 
was his habit, he left in his ser- 
vant’s care. 

Here is a strange circumstance 
well worth noting: Daddy, the 
ape, never touched food again after 
we steamed away from Zanzibar ; 
and one morning he was found 
stark and stiff in the very corner 
of the main-deck where poor 
Crook’s cot used to swing. Must 
there not have been something 
good about a man that even an 
ape so loved ? 
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An Unpublished Quatrain by Victor Hugo. 


Victor Hvao, leaving the Café de Paris, where he had just break - 
fasted, saw on the Boulevards a wretchedly poor blind man, and in 
an impulse of pity improvised the following lines, which he wrote on 


the placard hung round the beggar’s neck : 


* Aveugle comme Homére, et comme Bélisaire, 
N’ayant qu’un faible enfant pour aide et pour appui, 
La main qui donnera du pain A sa misére 
Il ne la verra pas :—Dieu la verra pour lui.’ 


Freely translated : 


‘ Blind, as was Homer; as Bélisarius, blind, 
But a weak child to guide his vision dim. 
The hand which dealt him bread, in pity kind— 
He'll see it not: God sees it, though, for him.’ 


The sous of the passers-by flowed freely after reading this touching 


appeal to their commiseration. 


H. L. C. 


Three New Oxford Stories. 


A Loetcat Ayecpors, — Mr. 
Maclaren, the head of the Gym- 
nasium at Oxford, has been long 
and justly celebrated for his pru- 
dent surveillance of the health- 
giving exercises of the undergra- 
duates. Some of the older mem- 
bers of the University also regu- 
larly visit the hall, with a view of 
preserving a fair and vigorous 
- exterior of person amid their va- 
rious mental energies. Some years 
ago the late learned Dean of St. 
Paul’s, who was then Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, offered his 
pleasant but somewhat corpulent 
proportions to be improved under 
the direction of the professor of 
calisthenics. Mr. Maclaren is no 


mean adept at logic also, and, on 
approaching the clear-headed doc- 
tor, at once exclaimed, ‘O Mr. 
Mansell, you ought to have come 
among us before this, and we should 
have relieved you of some of that 
undistributed middle [ 
—e—— 

The late Rev. Thomas Short 
was for many years Senior Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford, and 
was well known in the University 
for his great power of wit and 
sharp retort. This is one instance 
out of a thousand. ‘Tommy,’ it 
must be remarked, was tall of sta- 
ture, and at one time wore a pair 
of rather short trousers. Some 
daring friend, having ventured to 
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HERE is many a sermon even in the church-bell ; and 

as to our towers and spires dotted in the landscape, no 

one can tell how many impressions we owe to ‘those silent 
fingers pointing to the skies.—ANON. 





remark that his nether garments 
were of a rather abbreviated fash- 
ion, received the reply, ‘ Yes, my 
garments are like you; they want 
pulling up and strapping.’ 
3 

Taree Ways or Dorne Ir. 
—Although it may be pretty ge- 
nerally known that Fellows of 
All Souls, Oxford, are chosen less 
for their mental attainments than 
for their aristocratic family con- 
nections and general savoir faire, 
yet it may not be so universally 
known how, in the year 18—, a 
vacancy in the number of the col- 
lege fellowships was filled up. 
There were three graduates, who 
appeared to possess equal qualifi- 
cations entitling them to election 
to the vacancy; but the heads of 
the college were at a loss as to 


whom the honour most properly 
belonged. At last it was sug- 
gested that the three gentlemen 
should be invited to dinner, that 
cherry-tart should form part of 
the repast, and that observation 
should be made as to which of 
the three candidates disposed of 
the cherry-stones in the most gen- 
tlemanly manner. When the time 
of trial arrived, it was remarked 
that one gentleman separated the 
fruit from the stones with his 
spoon and fork; the second put 
the cherries in his mouth and re- 
conveyed the stones to his plate ; 
but the third, placing the cherries 
in his mouth, elegantly swallowed 
the stones. The last was unani- 
mously declared the most gentle- 
manly-mannered, and he was ac- 
cordingly elected. 


Mathewsiana. 


Tue following is a capital in- 
stance of pluck and light-hearted- 
ness. Charles Mathews, the elder, 
at the age of seventy-four, and 
only a year previous to his de- 
cease, whilst suffering from a 
terrible attack of gout, received a 
book of ballads from a young 
author, who was complaining of 
the miseries of this world. He sat 
down and dashed off this reply : 
*T am thirty years older than you are, 

But of pleasure can yet take my fill; 


Old friends ever honest and true are, 
At least—I believe them so still, 


I can sup upon cold meat and salads, 
Enjoy myself still with the gay ; 

I can relish your exquisite ballads, 
And feel the old glow at a play. 


What more can the youth of to-day do? 

They go a good pace—will they last? 

I can do almost all the yA they do, 

And — got what they haven’t—the 
ast.” 


The late Charles Mathews was 
renowned for his consummate cool- 
ness. ‘ Snappers and snarlers ’ 
were inclined to stigmatise his re- 
markable quality as impudence 
and effrontery. But the friends 
of the ‘chartered libertine’ insisted 
that his coolness was an irrepres- 
sible idiosyncrasy, and that his 
exhibitions of it were only amiable 
traits of humour. Readers of the 
subjoined anecdote must judge for 
themselves under which category 
the story is to be classed : 


During the last days of the 
Lyceum management by the cele- 
brated actor and Madame Vestris, 
a dramatic author had a piece, in 
which Charles Mathews was to 
play the principal part, in rehearsal 
at the theatre. But the collapse 
came suddenly, and the theatre 
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little things, of which smiles and kindness and small 
obligations, given habitually, are what win and preserve the 


heart, and secure comfort—SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 





was abruptly closed. The come- 
dietta consequently never appeared. 
After a time the auther wrote, 
begging to have his manuscript 
returned to him. The answer of 
Charles Mathews was brief: ‘ My 
dear P. S..— You have got it.’ 
The author remonstrated. He 
had never seen the manuscript 
since it was in the prompter’s 
hands. Some time elapsed and he 
wrote again—many times again. 
But nothing moved the incorri- 


gible Charles from the same inva- 
riable reply, ‘My dear P. 8.,—You 
have got it.’ Two or even three 
years had passed, when one even- 
ing the author found on his hall- 
table a note from the ex-manager, 
accompanied by a roll of paper. 
The note had now varied in its 
strain: ‘I always told you,’ it 
went, ‘that you had the piece, and 
you see you have.’ The roll of 
paper contained the long-missing 
manuscript ! 


Ratlway Stories. 


A FEW years ago an enormously 
wealthy banker, of the Hebrew 
persuasion, was travelling from 
Munich to Vienna by rail.. In 
the same carriage with himself 
was a gentleman accompanied by 
a friend. The stranger was of 
pleasing manners, and the purse- 
proud banker at length conde- 
scended to enter into conversation 
with him, and gradually even (as 
he himself expressed it) took a 
liking to ‘the man.’ He even 
went so far as to say at last, ‘You 
seem to be a good sort of a fellow 
and a gentleman. Look here, I 
am going to Vienna to see my 
daughter, who is married there, 
is awfully rich and keeps a tiptop 
house. I will introduce you to 
her.’ The stranger thanked him, 
and mentioned that, by a curious 
coincidence, he too was travelling 
to Vienna to see his daughter. 
‘ Your daughter, indeed said the 
Jew banker, with considerable ar- 
rogance; ‘and pray who may she 
be? ‘The Empress of Austria,’ 
was the calm reply. The stran- 
ger was the Duke Maximilian of 
Bavaria, father of the present 
Empress of Austria and the ex- 





Queen of Naples; the companion 
was his aide-de camp. It is need- 
less to add that the Hebrew mil- 
lionaire utterly collapsed. 

——Ye-— 

How the best of motives may 
be cruelly misinterpreted is illus- 
trated by the following anecdote : 
An English gentleman was tra- 
velling lately in Belgium. His 
companions in a railway carriage 
were some Belgian officers and a 
tall, gaunt, middle-aged female, 
dressed in rusty black, and hold- 
ing on her lap a large black bag. 
It was not long before the bag 
was opened, and a great number 
of religious tracts in the English 
language were produced. These 
were handed by the rigid female 
to the officers, although it was 
obvious that she could not speak 
one word of French, and that they 
could not understand one word of 
English, The very coarse and 
broad remarks, interspersed with 
ribald jokes, in which the Belgian 
officers indulged at this proceed- 
ing, were very painful to the Eng- 
lishman; and, actuated only by the 
kindest motives, and indeed with 
a true feeling of Christian charity, 
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he begged the female tract-distri- 
butor to suspend her labours in 
her present company, as her in- 
tentions were misunderstood and 
only excited ridicule. The gaunt 


female eyed him up and down for 
a time, and then said, with stern 
conviction and in a tone of out- 
raged piety, ‘I perceive, sir, that 
you are an Atheist ! 


Anecdotes of Macready. 


Tue following anecdotes were 
related to me by one of the parties 
most interested in the transaction : 

When Macready went over to 
America he took with him John 
Ryder, who had been one of his 
Drury Lane company, to play 
seconds. Just about the time of 
his return visit to New York, Ry- 
der’s term expired. ‘ Look here, 
Ryder, said Macready one day, 
‘1 don’t see why Simpson’ (the 
manager of the Park Theatre) 
‘shouldn’t pay you your salary 
this time. You have only to say 
your engagement with me has ter- 
minated, which is quite true, and 
that he must treat with you; he 
cannot do without you, and you 
can make your own terms,’ Never 
suspecting a trap, Ryder at once 
consented, The opening play was 
Macbeth, and Macready did not 
come to the theatre until the morn- 
ing of the performance. The com- 
pany and the manager were as- 
sembled in the green - room. 
Macduff was called for the second 
scene, in which, according to the 
old acting copies, he spoke the 
lines assigned to Rosse, ‘O, by 
the bye,’ said Macready, addressing 
Simpson, ‘I quite forgot to men- 
tion that Mr. Ryder’s engagement 
with me expired last week. Was 
it not so, Ryder?’ Ryder answered 
in the affirmative. ‘So that you 
will have to arrange with him se- 
parately.’ ‘In that case,’ replied 
the manager, ‘I shall not require 
his services, as I shall put one of 


my own stock company into the 
part.’ Although a little disap- 
pointed, Ryder consoled himself 
with the thought that after all it 
would be only a short holiday, for 
which he would suffer no pecu- 
niary loss. On the Saturday he 
went to Macready, as usual, for his 
salary. ‘There is some mistake, 
my dear Ryder,’ said the great 
tragedian. ‘Did you not say in 
the green- room on Monday, be- 
fore the whole company, that 
your engagement had terminated ? 
When I leave here I shall be very 
pleased to renew our arrange- 
ment; but,’ &c. Expostulation 
was useless. ‘Then I am to un- 
derstand, Mr. Macready,’ said the 
actor quietly, ‘that I am at pre- 
sent a free agent?’ ‘ Well, yes,’ 
&c. Without a moment’s loss of 
time Ryder hurried off to the 
Bowery, then a new theatre, 
stated his position, and offered to 
open on the following Monday as 
Macbeth. The offer was at once 
closed with, and before night 
every hoarding in New York bore 
the announcement that, on Mon- 
day next, the celebrated English 
actor, Mr. John Ryder, would ap- 
pear at the Bowery Theatre in his 
great impersonation of Macbeth. 
The next day Macready sent for 
him in hot haste, and demanded 
to know what the announcement 
meant. ‘ You told me I was a 
free agent during your stay in 
New York,’ replied Ryder, ‘and, 
as I could not afford to remain 
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and lighter to one man than another ; and he is more 
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idle, I have accepted an engage- 
ment at an opposition theatre.’ 
‘You must break it; I wili pay 
you your salary—anything.’ ‘Too 
late, Mr. Macready,’ answered 
John dryly; and the engagement 
was played out and proved a great 
success. 

And yet, on another occa- 
sion, the man who played this 
contemptible trick to save a few 
pounds could be equally generous. 
Ryder’s arrangements included a 


benefit in each city. On one of 
these occasions a terrible storm 
raged, that flooded the streets and 
rendered them utterly impassable. 
The next evening Macready handed 
him over notes amounting to a 
pretty good sum in dollars, with 
the remark, ‘Something to make 
up for your loss last night, Ryder.’ 
A curious proof of the possibility 
of meanness and generosity exist- 
ing side by side in the same cha- 
racter, H. B. B. 


Textual Critics. 


‘Waat is Man ?—The subject 
of infant baptism is one that has 
caused much division in the theo- 
logical world. An opponent of this 
doctrine somewhere relates the 
following account of how his own 
side of the question suffered 
through the weak logic of one de- 
fending it. It had been agreed 
that the subject should be argued 
publicly between two ministers of 
different persuasions, and that the 


Bible should be the only book 


appealed to by’either in support 
of his affirmations. ‘It is writ- 
ten,’ said the first, ‘that “they 
were baptised men and women.” 
Now, here is no mention of chil- 
dren!’ ‘True,’ replied the other. 
‘We read also that “ A woman 
remembereth no more her anguish 
for joy that a man is born into the 
world ;” was, then, her offspring an 
adult? Surely the judges cried 
* Habet !’ 


The Literary Forehead. 


Mrs. Romer, theclever authoress 
of Sturmer and other popular 
works, told me, many years ago, 
that while on board a vessel bound 
to Malta, she made acquaintance 
with Archibald Douglas (the 
‘ Medical Student’), who was then 
surgeon of the ship in which she 
sailed, and whom the captain in- 
vited to meet her at dinner in his 
cabin. During the meal he never 


uttered a word, but on rising from 
table asked a gentleman who 
was of the party if the lady was 
Mrs. Jsabella Romer; and on re- 
ceiving an answer in the affirma- 
tive, remarked that if he had 
known it earlier, he would have 
paid her more attention; ‘for,’ he 
added, ‘I saw something on her 
forehead that told me she could 
scrubble [ 


Variorum. 


Gotpy’s Droit Prerace.— 
Goldsmith, in a preface to his 
Essays, said that as other people 
had been living on his wits, he 





would try now and live on him- 
self. ‘I desire to imitate the fat 
man, whom [ have heard of in a 
shipwreck, who, when the sailors, 
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. HOPE we shall exchange duties occasionally, said the 
Rector of A. to a clerical neighbour recently arrived ; 


‘my people like a little variety.’ 


‘O no,’ said the other; ‘I 


protest against exchanges ; for if you preach better than my- 
self, my people won’t like me after you; and if you preach 
worse, you never ought to preach again.’ 





pressed by famine, were taking 
slices from his posterior to satisfy 
their hunger, insisted, with great 
justice, on having the first cut for 
himself,’ 

——=9g— 

Exampies or Siane Transia- 
T1oN.— Who has not heard of that 
effort of a faltering student who 
rendered Virgil’s line concerning 
the unburied in the realm of spirits, 
‘ Impositique rogis juvenes orte 
ora parentum’ thus: ‘ Youths that 
were imposed upon by rogues,’ &c. ? 
The scholar will perhaps view with 
greater favour the ingenious ex- 
planation offered by another un- 
dergraduate of the derivation of 
the Latin word ‘monstrum,’ from 
the verb ‘moneo,’ ‘to advise.’ 
‘ Monstrum’ signifies anything 
misshapen or unnatural; and the 
youth in question accounted for 
the connection of meaning in the 
two words by suggesting the 
simple rendering of ‘ monstrum,’ 
* a caution.’ 

—e 

I have read or heard somewhere 
the following: An Irish bailiff, 
accustomed to send a faithful ac- 
count of the state of domestic 


arrangements, added in his letter 
to his master, ‘We have a large 
number of emu eggs, which, in 
your lordship’s absence, I have 
set under a goose.’ 


2p 


A Savace ReJjoinper.—The 
person of Alexander Pope was 
diminutive and deformed. He 
was also, we know, very sensitive 
to injury, real or imagined. On 
one occasion a rather abstruse pass- 
age, written by the poet, was 
being discussed in his hearing, 
and some one present remarked 
that the difficulty of comprehend- 
ing it might perhaps be met by 
placing a mark of interrogation at 
the end of the sentence. Pope 
indignantly asked, ‘ Pray, sir, do 
you know what a mark of interro- 


gation is? ‘Yes,’ replied the 
gentleman, ‘I do—a crooked crea- 
ture with its back up 

—~9— 


Lorp CHESTERFIELD, noticing a 
very grave and awkward couple 
dancing a minuet, said they looked 
as if they were doing it for money, 
and were doubtful about getting 
paid. 


Some more Curious Snuff boxes. 


A century and more ago Dr, 
Johnson, in discoursing of the pre- 
valence of insanity then in Eng- 
land, took occasion to deplore the 
disuse of tobacco. Smoking, he 
said, was ‘gone out ;’ and his pipe, 
which, as late as 1832, was ex- 
hibited as a relic of the sturdy 
lexicographer at the coffee-house 
in Bolt-court, Fleet-street, being 


put out, and voted unfashionable, 
the sage was reduced to snuff and 
his usual solace—some thirteen 
cups of tea. Time has rolled on; 


and modern historians of the Great 
Plant have noted the gradual de- 
cline of snuff-taking, a custom now 
familiar to us only as wecon the vivid 
pages of the Tatler and Spectator. 
Gentle the satire was, loving the 




















R. BUSBY was short of stature. 
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One day he was 


accosted in a coffee-room by an Irish baronet of 


gigantic size. 
replied the doctor. 


‘ Suffer me to pass, O giant!’ ‘ Pass,O pigmy,’ 
‘O sir, continued the baronet, ‘my ex- 
pression alluded to the size of your intellect.’ 


‘And mine, 


rejoined the doctor, ‘ to the size of yours.’ 


rebuke, for Steele and Addison 
both were ‘ takers.’ 
we — 

A lucky capture of Spanish 
galleons, laden with choice snuffs 
from the Havannah, had inaugu- 
rated the reign of good Queen 
Anne, and been the means of 
introducing into England the con- 
tinental fashion of snuff-taking. 
Wagon-loads of the ‘ titillating 
dust’ thus imported being pub- 
licly sold at threepence and four- 
pence a pound, the box soon ri- 
valled, and at length eclipsed, the 
pipe. Sir Plume, ‘ of amber snuff- 
box justly vain,’ became a . cha- 
racter, and was kept in counten- 
ance as well by ‘the fair’ at the 
Drawing-room as the chairmen in 
the streets. To parody a well- 
known line, ‘ Snujf ruled the court, 
the camp, the grove.’ Snuff-tak- 
ing was elevated to the rank of a 
passion by the wits and beaux of 
society. To offer a box grace- 
fully became an educational re- 
quirement ; and a general flourish 
of snuff-boxes took place, if not 
‘all over the land,’ as Cowper 
said, at least from Pall Mall to 
the ’Change. A pinch to conci- 
liate, a pinch to contemn; a pinch 
gave pungency to the jest, a relish 
to the sarcasm, and equally served 
to cover embarrassment and cha- 
grin. Talleyrand used to say— 
and he was a priseur—that the 
snuff-box was essential to all great 
politicians, as time for thought in 
answering awkward questions was 
gained in taking, or pretending to 
take, a pinch. Certainly Prince 
Metternich was devoted to the 
box, and diplomatists generally 





appear to have viewed it with 
favour ; as well indeed they might, 
when some eight or nine thousand 
pounds were expended in the pur- 
chase of boxes for presentation to 
foreign ministers at the corona- 
tion of George IV. 

This monarch had a most fas- 
tidious taste in the matter of snuff 
and snuff-boxes ; and his souvenirs 
of enamel and chased gold, with 
carvings after Watteau, miniatures 
by Pelitot, or Flaxman’s designs, set 
with brilliants, rubies, and other pre- 
cious stones, were worth hundreds 
of pounds apiece. But De Quincey 
once had an opportunity of seeing 
a musical snuff-box, which had 
cost a thousand guineas! Unfor- 
tunately this trinket was supposed 
to have caught in a fatal net of 
calamity all those whom it reached 
as owners, and was a twin-box 
with one presented as a bribe to 
Napoleon. Amongst those who 
had once possessed it was a Jew, 
reputed of immense wealth, who 
had known intimately and greatly 
admired Lord Nelson. To him this 
snuff-box had been repeatedly offer- 
ed as an expression of idolatrous 
affection ; but as the direful legend 
connected with it had been made 
no secret, the hero of Trafalgar 
laughingly declined the gift. The 
Jew, it is said, died unhappily. 

——4o 

There is another story of a snuff- 
box portrait, which was the cause 
of a mauvais quart d’heure on one 
occasion to no less an antocrat than 
Frederick the Great. In one of 
his cynical moods this king had 
made a present to the brave Count 
Schwerin of a gold snuff-box, in- 
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side the lid of which he had or- 
dered the head of an ass to be 
painted. Schwerin, who was to dine 
with the king the next day, osten- 
tatiously parading his box, opened 
it, took snuff, and placed it upon 
the table admiringly. Frederick, 
wishing to turn the joke against 
the old soldier, called attention to 
the snuff-box; whereupon the 
Dachess of Brunswick, who hap- 
pened to be staying with the king 
at Potsdam just then, took it up 
and examined it. Immediately 
she exclaimed, ‘ What a striking 
likeness! In truth, brother, this 
is one of the best portraits I have 
ever seen of you.’ The king, 
much embarrassed, thought the 
Duchess was carrying the joke too 
far. She, however, passed the box 
to her neighbour, who appeared to 
be highly diverted with the minia- 
ture. The box made the round of 
the table, and every tongue waxed 
eloquent upon the merits of this 
‘counterfeit presentment.’ Fre- 
derick was puzzled what to make 
of all this; but when the box at 
length reached his own hands, he 
saw, to his great surprise and still 
greater relief, that it was his own 
portrait which had excited atten- 
tion. The Count, a man of sly 
humour, had employed an artist to 
remove the ass’s head, and substi- 
tute for it the king's well-known 
features. Frederick could not help 
laughing at the trick, which had 
so cleverly wrought his confusion. 
The son of the ‘Smoking King’ 
had inherited a love of snuff from 
his mother, the first Queen of 
Prussia, who was so given up to 
the luxury herself that she out- 
raged the proprieties at her corona- 
tion by taking a pinch. Frederick 
had capacious pockets made to 
his waisteoat, so that he might 
carry about with him a large 


quantity of his favourite dust, and 
get his handfal—for no less quan- 
tity sufficed him—whenever he 
pleased, and with the least trouble. 
Bat, unlike the fraternity of snuff- 
takers, he disliked others to take 
a pinch from his box ; and once, 
detecting a page in the act of 
ravishing his snuff-box, which lay 
upon the table in an adjoining 
room, he exclaimed angrily, ‘ Pat 
that box in your pocket ; it is too 
small for both of us ! 
— 3 
George II. was quite as selfish 
and niggardly in this respect, and 
much more rude. He once threw 
away his box in a pet, when, ata 
masquerade, a gentleman ventured 
to take a pinch. 
= oe 
Napoleon used to imitate ‘ Old 
Fritz’ in his manner of taking 
snuff, carrying it loose in his 
pockets ; and it was the common 
belief that he consumed it in 
bushels. His principal valet, how- 
ever, asserted that, though his 
master very frequently passed a 
huge pinch of suuff close to his 
nose to inhale its odour, he never 
admitted a grain to lodge with 
him, but scattered it all on the 
floor when it had served his pur- 
pose. During his exile at St. 
Helena, the ‘ Little Corporal’ was 
supplied by Fribourg and Freyer 
with a snuff called Roubillard, 
while the Bonapartists in France, 
who were plotting for his return, 
filled their tabatiéres with a violet- 
scented snuff, the violet being 
Napoleon’s distinctive flower, and 
when proffering the box to a 
neighbour whose politics appeared 
doubtful, would significantly ask, 
‘Do you love this perfume? 
— 3 
Lady Holland hada snuff-box left 
her by Napoleon, on which Lord 
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OODWILL, like a good name, is got by many actions, 
and lost by one.—] EFFREY. 





Carlisle wrote some doggerel lines, 
advising her to have nothing to do 
with it, for fear that Horror and 
Murder should jump out every 
time the lid was raised. Byron, 
coming to hear of these verses, 
immediately produced the follow- 
ing parody of them: 

* Lady, accept the box a hero wore, 

In spite of all this elegiac stuff; 

Let not seven stanzas, written by a bore, 

Prevent your ladyship from taking 

snuff,’ 
——— 

Louis Napoleon formed a choice 
collection of snuff-boxes, now the 
property of the Empress Eugénie. 
The late Lady Sophia des Vceux 
also possessed some fine boxes, 
which were dispersed by auction a 
few years ago, when three of them 
were knocked down to Messrs. 
Wertheimer, of New Bond-street, 
for 6607. The same firm pur- 
chased, for 40,000/., the magnifi- 
cent collection formed by Mr. 
Charles Goding, which was exhi- 
bited for some years at the South 
Kensington Museum. 


—_—e 


Lord Petersham had-the shelves 
of a favourite room completely 
fitted with tin canisters, snuff-boxes, 
and snuff-jars. When a friend 
one day praised his light blue 
Sévres snuff-box, his lordship said, 
in his dainty tip-toe sort of way, 
* Yes, it’s a nice summer box, but 
it really would not do for winter 
wear.’ Such was the extravagant 
foppery that distinguished the gen- 
tlemen of the Regency. It has 
been recorded of Mr. Norris, a 
well-known snuff-box collector, that 
he had so many boxes that he never 
required to take a pinch twice from 
the same receptacle. A party of 
distinguished men were once com- 
paring snuff-boxes, when it was 
found that one had been made 





from the deck of the Victory, 
another from the table on which 
Wellington wrote the Waterloo 
despatch, a third from Canova’s 
footstool, a fourth from the sign of 
the Bear at Devizes, beneath which 
Sir Thomas Lawrence began to 
paint; and soon. Crabbe’s cud- 
gel, the Siddons desk, and, of 
course, the mulberry-tree planted 
by Shakespeare, were all preserved 
in the form of snuff-boxes. 
—% — 

At the present day two relics are 
known to us, the authenticity of 
which is beyond question. One is 
Nelson’s snuff-box, to be seen 
any day at Greenwich Hospital ; 
and the other, in the Museum of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Seot- 
land, is the box which belonged to 
Robert Burns, and was given by 
him to a friend, whose son pre- 
sented it to the national collection. 
This, however, is not the Burns 
relic that created a sensation 
nearly sixty years since, and fur- 
nishes us with another story of a 
snuff-box. 

—% —— 

Mr. Bacon, who kept a cele- 
brated posting-house north of Dum- 
fries, was the almost inseparable 
associate of Robert Burns, Many 
a merry night did they spend to- 
gether over their toddy. The bard 
and the innkeeper became so at- 
tached to each other that Burns 
gave his friend, as a token of re- 
gard, the snuff-box which had been 
for many years his pocket com- 
panion. The knowledge of this 
pledge of amity was confined to a 
few of their jovial crew until after 
Bacon’s death in 1825, when his 
furniture and effects were put up 
for sale by public auction, and, 
amongst other articles, Mr. Bacon's 
snuff-box was offered to the highest 
bidder. ‘A shilling! some one 
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A old Oriental story relates that one day Moolla Musee- 
rodeen, in a mosque, ascended the desk, and thus 

addressed his audience: ‘O children of the faithful, do ye 


know what I am going to say?’ 


They answered, ‘ No.’ 


‘Well, then,’ replied he, ‘it’s of no use wasting my time on 
such a stupid set ; and saying this, he came down and dismissed 
them. Next day he again mounted the desk, and asked, ‘O 





instantly cried. There was a 
general exclamation that the arti- 
cle was not worth twopence, and 
the auctioneer seemed in haste to 
knock it down, when, looking in- 
tently at the lid, he read, and 
shouted out, with stentorian voice, 
* Robert Burns, officer of the Ex- 
cise.’ Scarcely had he uttered the 
words before his audience bid for 
it as one man; shilling after shil- 
ling was confusedly offered for this 
genuine relic of Scotland’s sweetest 
singer. The greatest anxiety pre- 
vailed while the biddings rose 
higher and higher, till it was finally 
knocked down for five pounds. 
The box was made of the tip of a 
horn, neatly turned round at the 
point, and the lid mounted with 
silver, on which his name was en- 
graven. 
—s— 

We have a description of an- 
other poet’s snuff-box, ‘ of tortoise- 
shell, with a beautiful landscape 
on the lid of it, glazed with crystal, 
having the figures of three hares in 
the foreground, and inscribed above 
with these words : ‘‘ The Peasant’s 
Rest,” and below, “Tiny, Puss, 
and Bess,” ’ the names of Cowper's 
pet hares. The box was presented 
to the poet by his cousin, Lady 
Hesketh, in 1786,and may possibly 
have been preserved to this day. 

—te— 

There was in existence about 
this period a snuff-box for which, 
although it had belonged to no 
famous person, and was not con- 
spicuously handsome, a connoisseur 
of the present day would have given 
the proverbial ‘Jew’s eye.’ But 


its different owners had had no no- 
tion 6f its worth, and had gazed in- 
differently upon an unique work of 
art, the value of which was unknown 
to them, and finally destroyed alto- 
gether, in the interests of a rapa- 
cious print-collector. The story 
runs that, some time since, a gen- 
tleman sent his snuff-box to a 
working jeweller for repair; the 
embossed frame which surrounded 
the lid had become loose. The 
box was of silver, plain in its shape, 
but ornamented on the top with a 
group of figures, somewhat after 
the manner of Watteau, engraven 
upon the plate. Upon removing 
the border, it was found necessary 
to take the other part of the box 
entirely to pieces. While minutely 
inspecting the landscape of figures, 
the artisan perceived, at the very 
edge of the plate, which had been 
hitherto concealed by its frame, the 
name of William Hogarth. An 
intelligent man, the jeweller had 
his curiosity thoroughly aroused, 
and he set off with the box to a 
neighbour, whom he knew to be 
thoroughly conversant with all 
matters of art. It was suggested 
by this gentleman that a few im- 
pressions of the subject should be 
taken off, and offered to a great 
Hogarthian collector whom he 
knew, for the benefit of the inge- 
nious workman, who had a large 
family to support by one pair of 
hands. Twenty copies were printed 
on India paper, and the plate re- 
stored to its niche, but so soldered 
and riveted to the exterior em- 
bossing as to prevent the possi- 
bility of its ever again being sub- 
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true Mussulmans, do ye know what I am going to say? 


‘We do,’ say they. 


me to tell you; and again he let them go. 


‘Then,’ replied he, ‘there is no need for 


The third time 


his audience thought they should catch him; and on his 
putting the usual question, they answered, ‘Some of us do, 


and some of us do not.’ 


‘Well, then,’ replied he, ‘let those 


who know tell those who do not.’ 





jected to the process of the printing 
press. The circumstances of the 
case were communicated to the 
collector, Mr. W. , the proofs 
displayed, and their price demanded. 
Five pounds were named, and im- 
mediately paid. Mr. W then 
carefully examined his purchase, 
selected the best impression, and 
threw the remaining nineteen copies 
into the fire, exclaiming, ‘ Now I 
have in my possession an unique 
work of my idol. No man-can 
boast that he has a copy of this féte 
champétre but myself, and I would 
not part with it for fifty pounds.’ 
— te , 
Lovers of ‘ the dust of Virginia’ 
for its own sake will, perhaps, 
regret that its receptacles have 
seemingly always held precedence 
in the affections. Let the follow- 
ing anecdote reassure them. In 
the days of highwaymen, a gentle- 
man was robbed by one of these 
freebooters of (among other valu- 
ables) his gold and jewelled snuff- 
box. Hitherto he had yielded with 








resignation, but now he appealed 
against the lawless appropriation 
of his property in these terms : 
‘Take away that bauble, and wel- 
come, but, as you’re a Christian, 
have the mercy to let me keep the 
snuff.’ The thief obligingly com- 
plied with the request; his only 
care was for the ‘ sneezer.’ 
—o— 

Beau Brummell would have acted 
very differently, to judge from our 
closing anecdote: Being at a din- 
ner-party in Portman-square, on the 
removal of the cloth the snuff- 
boxes made their appearance, and 
his own was particularly admired. 
It was handed round, and a gen- 
tleman finding it was rather diffi- 
cult to open, incautiously applied 
a dessert-knife to the lid. Poor 
Braummel was on thorns ; and at 
last, unable to contain himself any 
longer, he addressed himself to the 
host, saying, with characteristic 
quaintness, ‘ Will you be good 
enough to tell your friend that my 
snuff-box is not an oyster ?” 


An Old Club Squib. 


Ir any man loves comfort and has little cash to buy it, he 
Should get into a crowded club—a most select society— 
While solitude and mutton-cutlets serve infelix uxor, he 
May have his club, like Hercules, and revel there in luxury, 


Yes, clubs knock taverns on the head. E’en Hatchett’s can’t demolish 


em. 


Joy grieves to see their magnitude, and Long’s longs to abolish ’em. 


The Inns are out. 


Hotels for single men scarce keep alive on it, 


While none but houses that are in the family way thrive on it. 


There’s first the Athenzeum Club ; so wise, there’s not a man of it 
That has not sense enough for six—in fact, that is the plan of it, 
The very waiters answer you with eloquence Socratical, 


And always place the knives and forks in order mathematical. 
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. SHOULD like Amyas to be a bold adventurer like Mr. 
Oxenham,’ said Mr. Leigh. ‘God grant you become a 
braver man than he; for, as I think, to be bold against the 
enemy is common to the brutes, but the prerogative of a man 
is to be bold against himself, to conquer his own fancies, his 
own lusts, his own ambition, in the sacred name of duty.’-— 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. | 





Then opposite the mental club you'll find the regimental one— 
A meeting made of men of war, and yet a very gentle one. 

If uniform good living please your palate, here’s excess of it, 
Especially at private dinners, when they make a mess of it. 


E’en Isis has a house in town, and Cam abandons her city ; 

The Master now hangs out at the United University. 

In common room she gave a rout (a novel freak to hit upon), 
Where Masters gave the Mistresses of Arts no chairs to sit upon. 


The Union Club is quite superb ; its best apartment daily is 

The lounge of lawyers, doctors, merchants, beaux, cum multis aliis. 
At half-past six the joint concern for eighteen-pence is given you, 
Half-pints of port are sent in ketchup-bottles to enliven you. 


The Travellers are in Pall Mall, and smoke cigars so cosily, 

And dream they climb the highest Alps or rove the Plains of Moselai. 

The world for them has nothing new, they have explored all parts of it, * 
And now they are club-footed, and they sit and look at charts of it. 


The Orientals, homeward-bound, now seek their club much sallower, 
And while they eat green fat they find their own fat growing yellower. 
Their soup is made more savoury, till bile to shadows dwindles ’em, 
And neither Moore nor Savory with seidlitz draughts rekindles ’em. 


Then there are clubs where persons parliamentary preponderate, 

And clubs for men upon the Turf (I wonder they arn’t under it); 

Clubs where the winning ways of sharper folks pervert the use of clubs, 

Where knaves will make subscribers cry, ‘Egad! this is the deuce of 
clubs | 


For country squires the only club in London now is Boodle’s, sirs, 
The Crockford Club for playful men, the Alfred Club for noodles, sirs : 
These are the stages which all men propose to play their parts upon, 
For clubs are what the Londoners have clearly set their hearts upon. 


Tueopore Hook. = : 
Men of Fashion. 


Tue age of the fop, the buck, 
and the dandy is past; and we 
must confess that the ‘ crutch-and- 
toothpick’ creature of the present 
day is altogether inferior in what 
Thackeray calls ‘ distinctive colour- 
ing.’ Let us present a few pic- 


tures of his predecessors by way 
of contrast : 

In 1690 the well-known author 
of Sylva, John Evelyn, Esq., pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled Mundus 
Muliebris, or the Lady's Dressing- 
room unlocked, and her Toilet 
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A NEWSPAPER is the history of the world for one day. 

It is the history of that world in which we now live, 
and with which we are consequently more concerned than 
with those which have passed away, and exist only in remem- 
brance ; though, to check us in our too fond love of it, we may 
consider that the present likewise will soon be past, and take 
its place in the repositories of the dead.—BiIsHop HORNE. 





spread, in which he admirably de- 
scribes the prevailing fashions of 
the age as to dress, manners, &c. 
‘The refined lady,’ he says, ‘ ex- 
pects her servants and humble ad- 
mirers should court her in the 
forms and exercises of making 
love in fashion. In order to this 
you must often treat her to the 
play, the park, and the music, 
present her at the raffle, follow 
her to Tunbridge at the season of 
drinking the waters, though you 
have no need of them yourself. 
You must improve all occasions of 
oelebrating her shape, and how 
well the mode becomes her, though 
it be ne’er so ridiculous and fan- 
tastical; that she sings like an 
angel, dances like a goddess, and 
that you are charmed with her wit 
and beauty. Above all, you must 
be sure to find some fault or imper- 
fection in all other ladies, and to 
laugh at the fops like yourself. 
With this a little practice will 
qualify you for the conversation 
and mystery of the ruelle; and if 
the whole morning be spent be- 
tween the glass and the comb, that 
your peruque sit well, and cravat 
strings be adjusted as things of 
importance,—with these and the 
like accomplishments you'll emerge 
® consummate beau (Anglicd, a 
coxcomb). But the dancing-master 
will still be necessary to preserve 
your good mien, and fit you for 
the winter ball.’ 


— ~~ — 


Taking a leap of some fifty years, 
we come to the bucks of 1738, of 
whom the following amusing pic- 





ture is given by one of the oppo- 
site sex, who had fine scope for 
her powers of sarcasm. ‘I went 
the other night,’ says a fair corre- 
spondent of the London Evening 
Post for 1738, ‘with an aunt of 
mine, a well-bred woman of the 
last age, though a little formal. 
When we sat down in the front 
boxes, we found ourselves sur- 
rounded by a party of the strangest 
fellows I ever saw in my life; some 
of them had those loose kind of 
great-coats on, which I have heard 
called wrap-rascals, with gold- 
laced hats slouched in humble 
imitation of stage-coachmen ; others 
as being grooms had dirty boots 
and spurs, with black caps on, and 
long whips in their hands ; a third 
sort wore scanty frocks, little 
shabby hats put on one side, and 
clubs in their hands. My aunt 
whispered me, she never saw such a 
set of slovenly unmannerly footmen 
sent to keep places in her life ; 
when, to her great surprise, she 
saw these fast fellows, at the end 
of the act, pay the box-keeper for 
their places !’ 
3 


Then comes the dandy of George 
IIL.’s time—a creature like the 
chameleon in his changes. A 
newspaper of 1770 gives the follow- 
ing description of a fop of that 
period: ‘A few days ago a maca- 
roni made his appearance in the 
Assembly Rooms at Whitehaven, 
dressed in a mixed silk coat, pink 
satin waistcoat, and breeches cover- 
ed with an elegant silver net, white 
silk stockings with pink clocks, 
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ID you ever realise to yourself the sieve of the Danaides, 
the stone of Sisyphus, the wheel of Ixion, the pleasure 


of shearing that domestic animal which (according to the 
experience of a very ancient observer of Nature) produces 
more cry than wool, the perambulation of the Irishman’s 
model bog, where you slip two steps backward for one for- 
ward, and must therefore, in order to progress at all, turn your 





pink satin shoes and large pearl 
buckles, a mushroom - coloured 
stock covered with fine point lace, 
hair dressed remarkably high, and 
stuck full of pearl pins.’ 

—$o—— 

But it is not to be supposed that 
these singular specimens of sartorial 
extravagance were deficient in 
manly qualities. Foppery in dress 
is by no means a sure sign of either 
effeminacy or cowardice ; and those 
who presume on such appearance, 
like all who judge merely from 
externals, will often be mistaken. 
The late Sir Alexander Schomberg, 
many years commander of the 
King’s yacht, the Dorset, was, 
during the whole of a long life, a 
very great beau. When a young 
man, he was one day walking 
down a fashionable street in Lon- 
don; and, having taken out his 
pocket-handkerchief, which was 
highly perfumed, a couple of bucks, 
conceiving that an officer so per- 
famed was a very safe object of 
ridicule, followed him down the 
street, amusing themselves with 
sneers at him. Sir Alexander at 
length reached his lodging, and, 
having knocked at the door, he 
called one of the gentlemen and 
said, ‘Sir, I perceive you have 
been much taken with the perfume 
of my handkerchief ;’ then, takin 
it out with his left hand, he added, 
*I request you to smell it closer,’ 
at the same time twinging his 
nose and flogging him with a cane. 
He concluded by informing him 
that he was Captain Schomberg, 
of the Royal Navy, very much at 
his service, 





A somewhat similar circum- 
stance occurred with the celebrated 
Archibald Hamilton Rowan. When 
this gentleman was young it was 
customary to wear a large bunch 
of strings at the knees; and Mr. 
Rowan was one day walking in 
the park, dressed in the extreme 
of the fashion. His dress was 
altogether so peculiar that he 
attracted considerable attention. 
Of this he took no notice, until 
two young fellows carried their 
remarks to insult. Rowan, who 
at the time wore a sword, knowing 
the warmth of his temper, instantly 
seized it, and ran to a stranger, in 
whose care he placed it. He then 
proceeded to the two gentlemen, 
wrested a cane from the hands of 
one of them, and, chastising them 
both very severely, gave them his 
card and told them he was ready 
to yield them any other satisfaction 
they might require. Mr. Rowan 
then returned to the gentleman to 
whom he had consigned his sword, 
apologised for the liberty he had 
taken, but said he feared he might 
lose his temper, and use a sword 
where a rod was more proper. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that 
Mr. Rowan dressed as he pleased 
ever after, without any person pre- 
suming to call his taste into question. 

—— 3e 

Captain Faulkner, who was 
killed in the celebrated action be- 
tween the Blanche and the Pique, 
used to dress in an entire suit of 
tabinet uniform, and though he 
thus had the appearance of a fop, 
yet a braver man never drew 8 
sword. 
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face homeward, and progress as a pig does into a steamer 
by going the opposite way? Were you ever condemned to 
spin ropes of sand to all eternity, like Tregeacle the wrecker ; 
or to extract the cube-roots of a million or two hopeless 
surds, like the mad mathematician; or last, and worst of 
all, to work the Nuisance Removal Act ?—CHARLES KINGSLEY 


(on Trials of Temper). 





Parliamentary Hits. 


CuRRAN was once asked how a 
member of Parliament had spoken. 
The answer was, ‘His speech was 
along parenthesis.’ He was asked 
to explain, ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ don’t 
you know that a parenthesis is a 
paragraph which may be omitted 
from beginning to end, without any 
loss of meaning ? 

Oe 

An able speaker, but one ad- 
dicted to lofty language, had made 
a speech in the House of Peers, 
at which Curran was present. He 
was asked what he thought of the 
debate. ‘I had,’ said he, ‘only 
theadvantage of hearing Lord —— 
airing his vocabulary.’ 

——e—_ 

On the union of the Legislatures 
the Irish Parliament House was 
turned into a bank, and various 
changes took place in the struc- 
ture; among the rest the interior 
was gutted, and the very handsome 
dome taken down. Curran heard 
the remark of a celebrated and 
facetious lord, that the house 
‘looked like a traitor who had 
undergone the sentence of the law.’ 
Curran, in allusion to the noble 
lord’s activity in carrying the 
union, said, ‘ Ay, no man is likelier 
to make that remark—a murderer 
is always afraid of ghosts.’ 


——_Ao— 

In an election for the borough 
of Tallagh, Mr. John Egan, an 
immense-sized man, was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate. It was in the 
heat of a very warm summer day. 
Egan was struggling through the 
VOL, XLII, NO. CCXLIX, 


crowd, his handkerchief in one 
hand, his wig in the other, and 
his whole countenance raging like 
the Dog-star, when he met Curran. 
‘I am sorry for you, my dear fel- 
low,’ said Curran. ‘Sorry! Why 
so, Jack? why so? I’m perfectly 
at ease.’ ‘ Alas, Egan, 'tis but too 
visible to every one that you're 
losing tallow (Tallagh) fast 
—~9— 

When Burke, on his election 
for Bristol, in 1744, had returned 
thanks to his constituents in an 
eloquent speech from the hustings, 
a humorous incident terminated 
the day’s triumph, Mr. Cruger, 
Burke’s colleague, a worthy mer- 
chant in the American trade, and 
a citizen of Bristol, but no orator, 
was dumbfounded by the eloquence 
of his mighty coadjutor. When 
his own turn came to thank the 
electors, he had recourse to a 
speech which, though savouring of 
his counting-house, was, under the 
circumstances, about the best he 
could make. He cried out, ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, I say ditto to Mr. Burke ! 
Ditto to Mr. Burke!’ A roar of 
laughter marked the approval of 
his audience, 

—_2o—_ 

Dining with Pitt at Downing- 
street onedsy,in 1791, Burkestrove 
to alarm hin on the aggressive 
nature of French principles, and 
the propagandism of revolution. 
Pittmade rather light ofthe danger, 
and said, in colloquial phrase, ‘ This 
country and Constitution were safe 
to the day of judgment.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
Y 
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HEN there is no recreation or business for thee abroad, 

thou mayest then have a company of honest old fellows, 

in leathern jackets, in thy study, which may find thee excellent 
divertisement at home.—FULLER. 





Burke quickly retorted ; ‘ but ‘tis 
the day of no judgment I am afraid 
of.’ 

—0O--- 

Mr. Scott, afterwards Lord El- 
don, put up for Weobly in June 
1783, and, being returned, took 
his seat for the first time as the 
representative of that borough. He 
says he delivered his speech to the 
crowd from the top of a heap of 
stones. ‘My audience liked the 
speech ; and I ended, as I had be- 
gun, by kissing the prettiest girl 
in the place—very pleasant, in- 
deed.’ 

— oe - 

While the Catholic Relief Bill 
was making progress in the House 
of Commons, there were, from the 
commencement of the session, 
nightly skirmishes in the House 
of Lords on the presentation of 
petitions for and against the mea- 
sure, The Chancellor (Lyndhurst, 
who had changed sides on the 
question) sometimes mixed in 
these, and received painful 
scratches. Lord Eldon presenting 
an anti-Catholic petition from the 
Company of Tailors at Glasgow, 
the Chancellor, still sitting on the 
woolsack, said, in a stage whisper, 
loud enough to be heard in the 
galleries: ‘What! do tailors 
trouble themselves with mea- 
sures? Lord Eldon ; *‘ My noble 
and learned friend might have 
been aware that tailors cannot like 
turncoats,’ 

—e— 

When Erskine was Chancellor, 
being asked by the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether he would 
attend the Ministerial fish-dinner, 
to be given at Greenwich at the 
end of the session, he answered, 


‘To be sure I will; what would 
your fish-dinner be without the 
Great Seal ? 

—o— 

It was in a debate on the open- 
ing of letters at the Post Office, in 
1845, that Mr. Disraeli used this 
celebrated illustration of the tactics 
of Sir Robert Peel. He said, ‘I 
know there are some who think he 
is looking out for new allies. I 
never believed anything of the 
kind. The position of the right 
honourable gentleman is clear and 
precise. I do not believe that he 
is looking to any coalition, though 
many of my constituents do. The 
right honourable gentleman has 
only exactly to remain where 
he is. The right honourable gen- 
tleman caught the Whigs bath- 
ing, and walked away with their 
clothes. He has left them in the 
full enjoyment of their liberal 
position, and he is himself a strict 
Conservative of their garments.’ 


—~o— 

One of Flood’s methods of ‘ dis- 
quieting’ a Minister was plying 
him with inconvenient questions. 
On one of these occasions (in the 
Irish Parliament) the Secretary 
referred him to some subaltern 
who was absent. ‘Well, well,’ 
said he, ‘I must be content to 
wait. Formerly the oak of Do- 
dona uttered its own oracles; but 
the wooden oracle of our Treasury 
is compelled to give his responses 
by deputy.’ 

—_e— 

Lord Althorp, when Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, having to pro- 
pose to the House of Commons a 
vote of 4007. a year for the salary 
of the Archdeacon of Bengal, was 
puzzled by a question from Mr. 
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i IS mind was like a polished mirror : though a breath of 

anger might cloud it for a moment, it immediately 
resumed its brightness, and its purity remained unstained.’ 
This was said of Mr. Lewis Gidley by Denis Moore. 





Hume, ‘ What are the duties of 
an archdeacon? So he sent one 
of the subordinate occupants of the 
Treasury Bench to the other House 
to obtain an answer to the ques- 
tion from one of the bishops. The 
messenger first met with Arch- 
bishop Vernon Harcourt, who de- 
scribed an archdeacon as ‘ aide-de- 
camp to the bishop; and then 
with Bishop Coplestone of Llan- 
daff, who said, ‘ The archdeacon is 
oculus episcopi.’ Lord Althorp, 
however, declared that neither of 
these explanations would satisfy 
the House. ‘Go,’ said he, ‘and 
ask the Bishop of London (Blom- 
field) ; he is a straightforward man, 
and will give you a plain answer.’ 
To the Bishop of London accord- 
ingly the messenger went, and re- 
peated the question, ‘ What is an 
archdeacon? ‘An archdeacon ? 
replied the bishop in his quiet 
way. ‘An archdeacon is an 
ecclesiastical officer who performs 
archidiaconal functions ;’ and with 
this reply Lord Althorp and the 
House were perfectly satisfied. 
—~9—— 

On an occasion when Colonel 
Barry brought forward a motion 
on the British Navy, Lord North 
said to a friend of his, who was 
sitting next to him in the House, 
‘We shall have a tedious speech 
from Barry to-night. I daresay 
he'll give us our naval history 
from the beginning, not forgetting 


Sir Francis Drake and the Armada. 
All this is nothing to me; so let 
me sleep on, and wake me when 
we come near our own times.’ 
His friend at length roused him 
when Lord North exclaimed, 
‘Where are we now? ‘At the 
battle of La Hogue, my lord.’ 
‘O, my dear friend, you have 
woke me a century too soon.’ 


——9}——— 
Standing on the hustings at 
Brentford, Wilkes’s opponent, 


Colonel Luttrell, said to him, ‘I 
will take the sense of the meeting.’ 
‘And I will take the nonsense,’ 
replied Wilkes ; ‘and we shall see 
who has the best of it.’ 
a oe 

Sir John Barnard took his seat 
for the City of London in 1722. 
To Walpole’s frequent observation, 
‘ Every man has his price,’ it was 
once triamphantly objected, ‘ What, 
then, is Sir John Barnard’s? 
‘ Popularity,’ was the Minister's 
reply. 


——— 

When Speaker Williams, who 
was one of the most learned par- 
liamentary lawyers of his own or 
any other time, fainted in the 
House from excessive toil and 
fatigue, there were calls for a 
smelling-bottle, whereupon a witty 
member cried, ‘For God’s sake 
bring him an old black-letter Act 
of Parliament, and let him smell 
that !’ 


How they keep Order in ‘ Illinoy. 


Ir Judge Lynch, for whom one 
of the Home Rule members of 
Parliament expresses a sneaking 
admiration, could be introduced 
into Ireland, and could be induced 
to open a court for hounding Irish- 


American assassins back to the 
United States in the Charleston 
manner, it would not be neces- 
sary to make much of a radical 
reform in the constitution of the 
Irish police. This will show how 
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: T nine honours don’t count.’ A lady aged sixty married 
her footman, on which Talleyrand quoted this ex- 


pression. 


_— 





order is preserved in ‘TIIlinoy? 
‘For a number of years this 
neighbourhood has been infested 
by a secret band of desperate cri- 
minals. Farms have been raided, 
stock stolen, railroad cars ditched 
and robbed, horses and cattle 
driven away in the night-time, men 
and women waylaid both in the 
daytime and at night, and all efforts 
to stop the outrages or to bring 
the desperadoes to justice have 
been thwarted. Whenever inves- 
tigations have been started, persons 
engaged in the inquiries have been 
marked out and made to suffer 
through a series of the most mys- 
terious and successfui crimes. At 
length the people arose, and a 
vigilance committee was started, and 
went to work in a most summary 
manner. ‘The committee was com- 
posed of seventy-five men, who 
banded themselves together by 


oath. To begin with, they went in 
a body to the houses of Myron 
Martin, William Sweeney, alias 
English Bill, and Charles Scott, 
alias Grasshopper, all ex-convicts 
from the Joliet Penitentiary, against 
whom there existed good evidence, 
and by force took them from their 
beds. Hurrying them off to a 
bunch of trees near by, the com- 
mittee hanged the prisoners up and 
whipped them until life was almost 
extinct. They were then let down 
and told to leave the country and 
never return. They left. The 
Vigilantes then posted large hand- 
bills all over the county warning. 


fifteen other men that if they were- 


found in the neighbourhood in 
twenty-four hours, they would have 
to answer with their lives. That 
night every one of the fifteen was 
missing.’ 


Children of the Period. 


Wuat the oft-quoted sage, who 
cared not who made the people’s 
laws so long as he might make 
the people’s ballads, would say 
were he now living and within ear- 
shot of music-hall minstrelsy, is a 
question which might supply a 
whimsical essayist with a preg- 
nantly speculative text. That the 
ditties of the day have an influence 
is obvious. They find their way, 
with effect, into political gather- 
ings, and some of them are not 
unknown in the nursery. The 
other day a staidly pious nurse, 
recently engaged to look after the 
younger children of a well-known 
poet and littérateur, asked, and 
was granted, permission to take 
one of her infantile charges oat 
with her to tea. The little girl is 


quaint and serious, and so well- 
behaved, that it occurred to nurse 
to enjoin her to say grace. The 
honest woman doubtless felt a 
pride in the child’s attainments, 
and was pardonably anxious to 
show them. Everybody sat around 
the table in an attitude of rapt 
attention, as the little girl in an 
earnest voice began : 

* Dearly beloved, is not it a sin 


To pare potatoes and throw away the 
skin 
For the skin feeds the pigs, and the pigs 


feed you— 
Dearly beloved, is it not true ?’ 


The effect may be imagined ! 


—o— 

A little daughter of Mr. H-——, 
the great Positivist, was listening 
attentively the other day to her 
mother in conversation with a 
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a deputation of eighteen tailors: ‘Good-morning to 


Cr ae ELIZABETH, as the legend goes, thus greeted 


you, gentlemen both.’ 





friend. Hearing the Queen’s name 
mentioned, she burst in with, ‘ Who 
was Queen Victoria, mamma?’ 
Mrs. H mildly reproved her 
for her ignorance, and proceeded 
to inform her that Queen Victoria 
was the present glorious occupant of 








our throne; when the child said, ‘O 
mamma, how can you tell me this? 
Queen Victoria must be dead. No 
one ever talks of her now. Queen 
Anne is reigning, I know ; every- 
thing is Queen Anne or Queen 
Anne’s style.’ 


Four Smart Epigrams. 


Ir is not generally known that 
the Duke of Wellington was once 
nearly choked by a partridge bone 
atadinner. A good epigram,made 
on the occasion, has lately been re- 
printed in Mr. Lear’s Here and 
There. 


* Strange, that the Duke, whose life was 
charmed 
*Gainst injury by ball and cartridge, 
Nor by the imperial eagle harmed, 
Should be endangered by a partridge! 
*Twould surely every one astony, 
As soon as ever it were known, 
That the great conqueror of Boney 


Himself was conquered by a “ bone.”’ 


i 


As late the Trades Unions, by 
way of a show, 

Over Westminster Bridge strutted 
five in a row, 

*I feel for the bridge,’ whispered 
Dick with a shiver ; 

‘Thus tried by the mob it may 
sink in the river.’ 

Quoth Tom (a Crown lawyer), 
* Abandon your fears ; 

As a bridge, it can only be tried 
by its piers.’ 

James Smrru. 


‘Why did you not dine,’ said a 
lord to a wit, 

‘With the Whigs, you political 

sinner ? 
‘ Why, really, I meant; but had 
doubts how the Pit 

Of my stomach would bear a 

Fox dinner.’ 
Tuomas Hoop. 
—~— 

The following epigrams were 
exchanged between James Smith 
and Sir George Stewart Rose, on 
the subject of Craven - street, 
Strand, where the former was 
then residing : 

James Smrru, 


At the top of my street the attorneys 
abound, 
And a 2 at the bottom the barges are 


un 
Fly, Honesty ! “fly to some safer retreat, 
For ‘there’ s craft in the river, and craft in 
the street. 
Sir Georce Rose. 
Why should Honesty fly to some safer 
retreat, 
From attorneys and barges? ’Od rot 
For the lawyers are just at the top of the 


street, 
And the barges are just at the bottom. 


The Grandiose Style. 


Lorp Kenyon thus addressed a 
dishonest butler who had been 
convicted of stealing large quan- 
tities of wine from his master’s 
cellar: ‘ Prisoner at the bar, you 
stand convicted on the most conclu- 
sive evidence of a crime of inex- 





pressible atrocity—a crime that 
defiles the sacred springs of domes- 
tic confidence, and is calculated to 
strike alarm into the breast of 
every Englishman who invests 


largely in the choicer vintages of 
southern Europe. Like the ser. 
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UICK and fine-witted.—Si1r THOMAS MORE (U¢opia). 


[A happy phrase (says Sir James Macintosh), lost to the 
language except on familiar occasions, or by a master in the art of 


combining words. 


See his Zife of Moore.]} 





pent of old, you have stung the 
hand of your protector, Fortunate 
in having a generous employer, 
you might without dishonesty have 
continued to supply your wretched 
wife and children with the com- 
forts of sufficient prosperity, and 
even with some of the luxuries of 


affluence ; but, dead to every claim 
of natural affection and blind to 
your own real interest, you burst 
through all the restraints of reli- 
gion and morality, and have for 
many years been feathering your 
nest with your master’s bottles.’ 


One of the Family. 


WHEN Madlle. Rachel was at the 
height of her popularity, Dr. Vé- 
ron, ex-manager of the Opéra, and 
author of the Mémoires d'un 
Bourgeois de Paris, who was a 
frequent visitor at her house, hap- 
pening one day to differ from her 
on some matter connected with the 
theatre, she flew into a violent pas- 


sion, and called him to his face 
vieille canaille. Next day she had 
forgotten all about it; but Vé- 
ron could not so easily get over 
the obnoxious epithet, and told her 
so. ‘Bah! retorted the actress, 
‘ you ought, on the contrary, to be 
highly flattered at being treated 
like one of the family ? 


Radicals of the Old School. 


THERE was a good deal of schism 
among the Radical reformers of a 
past period; but they did not 
hate their brethren to the extent 
which some ardent reformers of 
the present day would appear to 
do. They, at any rate, gave each 
other a hearing. At a meeting 
held at the London Tavern—one 
of Robert Owen’s meetings, in 
fact—the Rev. Robert Taylor, 
who had taken upon himself the 
unpleasant name of ‘the Devil’s 
Chaplain,’ albeit known to be an- 
tagonistic to the majority of the 
audience, was allowed to speak 
without interruption, this privilege 
being likewise accorded to the 
celebrated Hunt, the Radical re- 
former. Standing on a chair near 
the centre of the room, with head 
erect, his short white hair mant- 
ling over his florid counténance, 
his coat thrown open, and his 


right hand fixed on his side, he 
was Old England personified. The 
clamour broke out afresh, but he 
was not to be daunted; like the 
true English mastiff, he held his 
grip. John Bull might bellow, 
fret, and foam ; but he was not to 
be shaken off. ‘ Gentlemen—’ 


‘ Down, down !’ on one side. ‘Go 
up, go up! on the other. Still 
he was fixed and immovable. 


‘Gentlemen, if you will but allow 
me to speak, I will tell why I will 
not go up.’ ‘Bravo, Hunt!’ ‘I 
went up, and was turned down 
again.’ Mr. Owen apologised to 
him, explained the mistake, and 
requested him to go up to the gal- 
lery. ‘No,’ replied the sturdy 
orator; ‘I am not one of your 
puppets, to be moved up and down 
at your pleasure.’ ‘Mr. Hunt,’ 


said Robert Owen, ‘I do not hear 
you well ; and as I would be sorry 








A 


observed Douglas Jerrold, ‘that he will only tell two-thirds 
of the truth ’ 
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Blackwood, and signed himself ‘A. S.’ 





31 
WELL-KNOWN author once wrote an article in 


‘What a pity,’ 





to lose anything of what you say, 
whether it be for or against my 
proposition, you will oblige me by 
coming up.’ Owen conquered. 


Hunt mounted the platform, and 
made a stirring speech in favour 
of the claims which he believed 
Owen to have on public attention. 


Curiosities of Betting. 


TuHE practice of wagering on the 
results of an election has in Eng- 
land often been streaked with 
humour, as the annals of many a 
battle at the polling-booths show. 
It is doubtful, however, whether 
our electoral history is not of the 
tamest in this respect as compared 
with that of America. Some -of 
the bets which were made over the 
Garfield election were odd enough 
to be grouped amongst the curiosi- 
ties of this sort of method adopted 
by the voter to emphasise his con- 
victions. As thus: The loser of 
a bet in Memphis undertook to 
stand on his head five minutes 
in a public square, with a Gar- 
field banner suspended to his feet. 
In Oswego, New York, a gro- 
ceryman bet his store against a 
neighbouring meat-market that 
Hancock wouid be elected. He is 
reported to have ‘ turned over his 
wager like a man ;’ but the butcher 
let him off. Ten Democrats and 
ten Republicans, including some 
of the foremost men of the city of 
Houston, Texas, backed their opi- 


nion, and the losers duly paid the 
penalty, which was to harness 
themselves to a stage-coach, and 
draw the winners through the 
principal street. In Ogdensburg, 
New York, William Alger bet his 
moustache against A. A. Babcock’s 
whiskers that Garfield would not 
be elected. The moustache was 
cut off and sent. The loser of a 
bet in Baltimore, while wheeling 
the winner in a barrow over the 
agreed course, was so incensed 
by his taunts and the jeers of the 
crowd that he went beyond the 
terms of the contract, i.e. gave his 
antagonist a sound thrashing. In 
Rochester, New York, Joseph 8. 
Miller, a loser, walked the distance 
of a street attired in his wife's 
night-dress. The crowd was con- 
siderable. Tricked by the unfair 
terms of a wager into losing, a 
Harrisburg man provided ‘the 
supper for the ward campaign club 
of the winner,’ having, however, 
previously taken care to season the 
stipulated viands with snuff ! 


A Hint about Cricket. 


Wirz ladies so skilful at lawn- 
tennis, and such adepts at ‘ tricy- 
cling,’ one wonders no enterpris- 
ing secretary of a cricket club has 
endeavoured to popularise female 
cricket. Women have played the 


national game, and have distin- 
guished themselves at it. In 1797 
a match was played in the parish 


of Bury between eleven married 
women and eleven maidens, which 
was won by the matrons by eighty 
runs. In 1811 two female elevens, 
selected from Surrey and Hants, 
played a match at Balls’ Pond for 
500 guineas. The contest was 
promoted by two sporting noble- 
men, The performers were of all 
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‘ TT is not always necessary,’ observed Goethe, ‘that truth 

should embody itself: enough if it float spiritually about 
and induce agreement ; if, like the deep friendly sound of a 
bell, it undulates through the air.’ What a pretty sentiment, 


and how neatly expressed ! 





ages and sizes—from fourteen to 
sixty. The young wore shawls, 
and the old long cloaks. Hamp- 
shire’s colour was blue, while Sur- 
rey sported blue and orange. Sur- 
rey’s best bowler and runner was 
Ann Baker, who was sixty years 
of age. Hampshire won. The top 
score on their side was forty, whtich 


was made by one of the youngest 
of the players. In 1823 a match 
was played in the county of Nor- 
folk between eleven married and 
eleven single women for eleven 
pairs of gloves. The matrons won. 
In the same year, in Kent, a simi- 
lar match was played, when the 
spinsters were victorious. 


Curran’s Fests and Repartee. 


Lorp Care one day brought a 
Newfoundland dog upon the bench, 
and began to caress the animal, 
while Curran was addressing the 
court. Of course the latter stopped. 
‘Go on, go on, Mr. Curran,’ said 
his lordship. ‘ O, I beg ten thou- 
sand pardons, my lord,’ returned 
the advocate ; ‘I really thought 
your lordship was employed in 
consultation.’ 

—~9—— 

A barrister entered court one 
morning with his wig stuck on one 
side. Unconscious of the absurdity 
of his appearance, and surprised 
at the observations made upon it, 
he at length asked Curran, ‘ Do 
you see anything ridiculous in this 
wig, Mr. Curran? ‘ Nothing ex- 
cept the head,’ was the consolatory 
answer. 


i 
A certain counsellor at the Irish 
Bar was notorious for the dinginess 
of his linen. ‘My dear fellow,’ 


said Curran one day to him, ‘ you 
can’t imagine how puzzled we are 
to find out where you buy all your 
dirty shirts,’ 
3 
Curran hearing that a stingy 
and slovenly barrister had started 
for the Continent with a shirt and 
a guinea, observed, ‘He'll not 
change either till he comes back.’ 
—6— 


Somebody told Curran during 
his last illness that he seemed to 
cough with more difficulty than 
on the previous day. ‘Do I? said 
Curran ; ‘ that’s odd enough. I've 
been practising all night.’ 

— o— 

Curran was asked what an Irish 
friend of his, who had just arrived 
in London, could mean by per- 
petually putting out his tongue. 
‘I suppose,’ explained Curran, 
‘he’s trying to catch the English 
accent,’ 











